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There appears to have been a deliberate plan 
on the part of Mr. Montgomery Blair and others 
to make trouble by reopening the Presidential 
controversy. Motives we need not go far to seek: 
that they were pure and patriotic is the last con- 
clusion that any sane man can reach. The batch 
of confessions brought from Florida to reinforce 
the resolutions passed by the Maryland Legisla- 
ture are humiliating reading, but they do not at 
all invalidate the legal title of the President to 
his office. All attempts to reopen the questions 
which were at one time so grave and threatening 
are the work of men who bear the same relations 
to the reasonable politics of the day as de the 
Couununists to the accepted conditions of society. 


Misfortunes never come singly—in Fall River at 
least. The Chace defalcation has been followed 
by another of equal gravity. This time it is Mr. 
George T. Hathaway who is the culprit, and the 
Border City and Sagamore Mills are the victims. 
Of these two mills Mr. Hathaway was the treas- 
urer. The full extent of his operations and the 
exact methods by which they were carried on 
have not yet been uncovered, but enough is known 
to make the crime quite as serious as the other, if 
not more so. To speak in general terms, he has 
flooded the market with his notes and pocketed 
the proceeds, the amount reaching nearly to, and 
perhaps above, half a million of dollars. A good 
deal of the worthless paper is held by banks in 
Lowell, Lawrence and Newburyport, Mass., very 
little in Boston. A Nantucket bank is also a 
heavy loser. It is both affirmed and denied that 
Hathaway and Chace were confederated in their 


operations; and the estate of the late Dr. Durfee 
seems to be unhappily mixed up in the Hathaway 
affair in some mysterious way. Most of the stock- 
holders in the Border City and Sagamore Mills are 
men of moderate means, who had thus invested 
pretty much ail their earnings. To them the 
blow is asad one. It will be very strange if after 
these repeated disclosures, with more perhaps to 
come, some useful lessons are not learned; for one, 
that directors should look after their treasurers 
and stockholders after their directors a little more 
closely; and for another that it is not a good plan 
to put all your eggs in one basket. 


The Erie Railway having in the past been 
hunted by Wall Street. and plucked by the Tam- 
many Ring, and kicked about in the courts, until 
all hope of its vitality seemed gone, comes again 
to the front with considerable promise of life and 
usefulness. The latest phase of its history is the 
purchase of the road, under foreclosure sale, by 
Ex-Gov. Edwin D. Morgan for the sum of 86,000, - 
000, the purchaser assuming mortgages and in- 
debtedness amounting in all to some $65,000,000, 
It is understood that Mr. Morgan represents the 
English reconstruction scheme, which contem- 
plates such an adjustment of the mortgages and 
outstanding interest as shall put the road upon a 
sound and satisfactory financial basis. As soon 
as the legal formalities will admit the receiver is 
to» be removed and an organization of the new 
company effected. It is considered likely that 
the management of Mr. Jewett will be continued. 


The letter from our Berlin correspondent on the 
subject of Colonel Berdan’s peace-making device 
of a range-finder is interesting in connection with 
a letter recently sent to the Secretary of War by 
General Benet, Chief of Ordnance. ‘‘In my 
mind,” he writes, *‘ there exists not a doubt that 
the days of the saber and bayonet are numbered, 
and that the only question to be decided is, 
whether the time is not already at hand when 
they should be discarded. Statistics accurate 
enough to reason from show that in the two great 
wars of recent occurrence—that of the Rebell- 
ion and the French-German war—the proportion 
of saber and bayonet wounds was so small as to 
be insignificant, and we think it is Jomini who 
states that after Waterloo there were only seven 
bayonet wounds reported in the field hospitals, 
During the Rebellion there were 253,142 recorded 
wounds, and of these 906 were intlicted by saber 
or bayonet. In the French-German war the Ger- 
mans report 218 bayonet and saber wounds, out 
of a t@tal of 65,160. The best military authorities 
are now advising the wholesale abandonment of 
these weapons, giving the soldier a broad-bladed 
knife which may be used as an intrenching tool, 
or if need be, in a last resort, asa weapon. We 
regard all these measures as indicative of the 
speedy approach of the time when war will be- 
come obsolete, simply because the science of kill- 
ing approaches a perfection which reduces the at- 
traetive excitements of campaigning to a mini- 
mum and increases the probability of wounds and 
death to a degree that effectually offsets the 
chance of military glory. 


A valuable block of land between Third and 
Lexington Avenues, in this city, has been deeded 
to Yale College by its owner, Dr. T. D. Porter. It 
is, we beli@&e, part of the old Beekman estate, 
and two of the ancient Knickerbocker mansions 
still stand upon it facing Lexington Avenue. The 
deed, among other things, provides for lecture- 
ships to promote ‘‘learning, virtue, piety and 


truth,” and one of its clauses endows a lectureship 
‘to teach the principles of righteousness” and 
show they are not inconsistent with the common 
sense and judgment of mankind. The college, 
moreover, is to distribute S600 yearly to disabled 
teachers in needy circumstances. The chief value 
of the property is in the land, which is worth, 
probably, something like half a million dollars. 
Dr. Porter has evinced his good sense by turning 
his property into a channel! where it goes to per- 
fect and develop educational machinery which is 
already in efficient working order, instead of 
founding some new institution whose progress 
toward usefulness would necessarily be hampered 
by a thousand obstacles. He is a nephew of Presi- 
dent Timothy Dwight (Yale 1795-1817) and has 
been engaged in teaching all his life. In this en- 
dowment he has provided a memorial for himself 
which will be more enduring and honorable than 
any monument, however costly, that could have 
been raised to his memory. 


Onee more the European news is so warlike that 
an adjustment of differences seems well-nigh im- 
practicable. Lord Derby has placed himself again 
in the front rank of English statesmen by a speech 
delivered in the very height of the war excite- 
ment, and in the face of what is called ‘‘spread 
eagleism” when it occurs in our own Congress. 
The cool way in which he pointed out the weak- 
ness of Austria as an ally, and the unwisdom of 
going to war on Turkey's behalf, must have been 
intensely exasperating to his opponents. He has 
the courage, however, to maintain the principles 
which induced him to resign his premiership, and 
will in any event be a conspicuous figure whether 
peace or war isin the immediate future. Mean- 
while preparations for hostilities are pushed with 
the utmost vigor. The staff at Aldershot and a 
number of home regiments are ordered to be 
ready for instant service, and secret instruc- 
tions have been issued to all general officers. 
At the Russian front General Todleben succeeds 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, who has gone home, and 
a great review of the Russian forces around Con- 
stantinople has been ordered for an early day. 
The rule that a great review naturally precedes a 
great battle is not always trustworthy, but it is an 
indication. The alarming illness of Prince Gorts- 
chakoff causes much anxiety in Russia, where his 
counsels can ill be spared at this crisis, and if, as is 
asserted, Bismarck has become tired of the role of 
peace-maker the two keenest diplomatic intellects 
of the day must fora time at least be counted out 
of the field. Upon the whole, the situation is as 
threatening as it has been at any time since the 
British fleet entered the Sea of Marmora. 


The proceedings of the 8. 8S. Convention at At- 
lanta, referred to in our religious news column, 
effectually disprove the theory of the Secretary at 
Atlanta, that the time had not yet come when 
white and black delegates could sit down to- 
gether in peace. A black delegate from Texas, of 
whose existence the officious Secretary seems hap- 
pily to have been unaware, did sit down with his 
white brethren and no one was harmed. Had Mr. 
Arnett come from Ohio it is safe to say the result 
would have been precisely the same. At any rate 
no one but the Secretary is responsible for the 
discourteous treatment which Mr. Arnett received. 
This explanation takes away from the Convention 
some of the political significance which attached 
to it. That which remains lies in this fact: that 
where people of different political creeds come 
together in Christian fellowship their asperities 
become smoothed down, their differences dimin- 
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ished, and their senses quickened to a perception 
of one another's good points. Herein the Con- 
vention ought to be fruitfal of good results. 
From the educational point of view it ought also 
to yield substantial frnit. It is not so much that 
a great deal was done as thata great deal was 
taught. It must be remembered that by far the 
greater number of the five hundred delegates 
came from country districts and are more or less 
unacquainted with the advanced methods of in- 
struction which prevail in large cities. To them 
the speeches of Hall, Vincent and Trumbull, the 
Bible-readings and object lessons, the hints and 
suggestions of practical Sunday-school workers 
open up a new field. All over the land, in little 
our-of-the-way places there are Sunday-scliools 
whose work will be more thoroughly and intel- 
ligently done the coming year than ever before, 
because of the Convention at Atlanta, 


THE BOOK AND THE LIFE. 


HERE is no lack of books on the subject of 

the inspiration of the Bible, but the time 
has come, certainly, fora new one. We want a 
book which shall tell us, not what the Church 
doctrine of inspiration is but what is the Biblical 
doctrine: not what the ages have claimed for the 
Bible but what the Bible claims for itself. We 
repudiate the teaching of tradition on every sub- 
ject but this; but if the views of inspiration 
which have been prevalent in the past are thor- 
oughly examined it will be found that to no in- 
considerable extent they are traditional rather 
than Biblical. 

An editorial column cannot serve the purpose 
of such a treatise, but we may here point out one 
important respect in which the claims of the Bible 
and of the Church have differed. Very little will 
be found in the sacred writers respecting the in- 
spiration of the book and a great deal will be 
found respecting the inspiration of the men who 
wrote the book. In strictness of speech a book is 
not and cannot be inspired” A book is a waterial 
thing, made up of paper, binding and printing, 
and, in the nature of the case, incapable of divine 
qualities. Neither the cover, nor the paper, nor 
the ink; neither the pen with which the original 
writing was done nor the parchment on which 
it was inscribed is inspired; what, then’? The 
expariences of the men who wrote. The book is 
pre-eminent among books because it is the record 
of the noblest experiences of the noblest of men 
when the Spirit of God had elevated them into 
the noblest heights of their life. 

This is a very simple and a very self-evident 
truth, but if it be applied in the interpretation of 
the Bible it will be found that many of the prob- 
lems presented are relieved and some are quite solv- 
ed by it. The inspiration of men depends upon their 
temperament, their circumstances, their character 
and condition and the age in which they live. If 
the Bible is a record of inspired experiences we 
shal] not be surprised to find all the variations in 
those experiences which we find in the inner life 
of the best and holiest men of to-day; we shall 
not be surprised, either, tofind the later experiences 
higher and nobler than those of the earlier and 
less cultured ages. Without undertaking to apply 
this principle we may furnish a single illustration 
of its significance as a canon of interpretation. 

To the most casual reader of the Seriptures 
the imprecatory Psalms of David seem inconsistent 
with the pacific precepts of Jesus Christ. In the 
one is prayer for vengeance upon enemies, upon 
their families, and upon their little children: in 
the other is the command, *‘ Love your enemies, 


* bless those that curse you and despitefully use 


you.” And it must be confessed that the various 
attempts to give a spiritual significance to David's 
Psalms, to interpret them as the expression of a 
righteous indignation against sin in the abstract, 
and not against personal offenders because of per- 
sonal offenses, breaks down before any intelligent 
reading of the Psalms in connection with the ex- 
periences out of which they sprung. If David 
had written these Psalms in the age of Christ they 
would have been un-Christian Psalms; in strict- 
ness of speech it may be said that they are un- 
Christian Psalms. That is, they are not in accord- 
ance with the later'developments of the divine life 
and with the ripened spirit of Jesus Christ. But if 
we consider that the writers of the Bible were 


holy men, that their utterances were the record 
of their own experiences in the spiritual realm 
when quickened by the spirit of God, and if we 
further consider the age in which David lived and 
wrote, we shall find as little difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the imprecatory Psalms with the Sermon on 
the Mount as we do in reconciling the green apple 
of May with the ripened fruit of October. 

A little boy, four years old, comes running to 
his father with a complaint: **‘ Papa, I think you 
ought to punish Johnny; he stole my ball; you 
ought to whip him.” The father says, ** My boy, 
Tam glad you told me. Do not you strike him; 
do not you resist violence with violence. If he 
does wrong come and tell me.” The father com- 
But if, at sixteen years of age, 
the young man comes to his father with a similar 
complaint: ** Papa, I think you ought to punish 
John; he took my ball away from me,” the father 
replies, ** For shame! you, sixteen years old, run- 
ning to me like a ery-baby of four vears old.” 
That which he commended in the ehild of four 
he condemns in the boy of sixteen. 

Now, the first impulse of every man is to strike 
back when he is struck, and to strike a harder 
blow than he receives. In that age of universal 
avenging of wrongs there was one man who, 
though grievously injured, did not avenge his in- 
juries. Again and again he had the opportunity 
and again and again he refused. It was charac- 
teristic of him that, instead of avenging his 
wrongs he carried them in prayer, and laid them 
before his Father in heaven, with the ery, ‘‘I 
pray you, avenge me of mine enemies.” It was a 
grand, a noble thing to do for that age and in that 
stage of development. It was worthy of the 
highest commendation. But for us in this age, 
after sitting eighteen centuries at the feet of 
Christ, to go back to the barbarism of David's time 
would be worse than paganism. For us there is 
a higher inspiration than that which David knew 
or was capable of comprehending—the prayer of 
Christ upon the cross: ‘‘ Forgive them, for they 
know not what theydo.” It is Christ, not David, 
who says to us, ** Follow thou me.” 

The religion of Jesus Christ is not the religion 
of a book, but the religion of a spiritual life of 
which the book is but a human record. The in- 
spiration is in the life, not in the page; in the soul 
that is lifted up by the consciousness of the di- 
vine presence, not in the paper and the printer's 
ink. The faith of Abraham, the patient service 
of Jacob, the suffering and the forgiveness of 
Joseph, the persistent beroism of Moses, the trust 
in God of David, the spiritual hopefulness of 
Isaiah, the invincible might of Jeremiah’s patience 
and the heroism and courage of Paul—in these is 
the true inspiration of the Bible. The Bible is a 
divine book because it is the record of the expe- 
riences of the conduct of wen in whom was vari- 
ously developed and variously manifested a divine 
life. 
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DYNAMITE AND DYNAMICS. 


HE present age is one of methods. There is 

a patent process for everything. How to 
make a sermon, how to study the Bible, how to 
conquer a reform, how to rear a beautiful and 
virtuous race—it is all the same—simply a matter 
of sucha chapter and such a section of the re- 
cipe book. 

The postulates of this sort of thing are three: 
Il. That the evils of the world are outward—so 
much misallotment, so much ignorance, so much 
intemperance, so much subordination of classes, 
so much sabjection of sex—every limitation, or 
burden, or sorrow, the result of this or that 
wrong, which may be formulated, tabulated, 
traced to its root, and duly cursed. 

li. That there is, in each case, a certain elixir 
—if only it can be compounded, patented, and 
gotten on the market—which will assuredly effect 
an abiding cure. Thus, if you will let women 
vote, you will secure the repeal of all bad laws, 
the passage of all needed good laws, and the re- 
moval of all bad men from officee—in short, a 
purification of polities. If you will make a seven- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, abolish- 
ing alcohol, emptying all jelly-fish into some other 
sort of pickle, and substituting extract of cayenne 
pepper for brandy in the physicians’ prescriptions, 
the prisons, asylums, alms-houses, and _police- 
courts, may be closed, there will be plenty of 


barley bread and raisins, everybody will have a 
bank-account, and the nation will be redeemed. 
If people will live on lean beef, oatmeal, and ripe 
fruit, if they will contract marriages according to 
phrenological formule, if they will sleep in sepa- 
rate rooms, on hard mattresses, under light cloth- 
ing, with the windows open, if they will elect the 
physiques and avocations of their unborn children 
and sufficiently meditate thereon, everybody will 
be healthy, genius will become the rule, and 
happiness will, be universal, except with doctors 
and undertakers—which appears to be the only 
Haw in the programme. 

Ill. That the only end in life which the true 
man will elect will be the furtherance, in some 
form or other, of these sublime projects, the only 
requisite being, when he shall have chosen his 
department of service, that he be forever rattling 
around in it. As in dredging a swamp it is 
simply a matter of so many cubic yards at sucha 
rate per hour, so the reformation of the world by 
the patent methods is preeminently a matter. of 
keeping up steam. Hence, the rush, and scream, 
and plunge, and ** hurrah, boys,” of the process— 
the time-systematization, the hurry from one 
thing to another, the restless trying to compass 
everything, the trips, and tours, and conventions, 
and congresses, the endless clack, the endless 
publications, the endless statistics. 

This sums it up: IL. The evil of the world is 
outward. II. Outward specifics will cure it. 
lil. The only thing to be done, is to do some- 
thing. 

What has been written is not caricature. It is 
true to the life, and it obtains everywhere. Cbhris- 
tian men and women, and, notably, Christian 
ministers, are frequently conspicuous forwarders 
of the system. But the system is bad. It 
It rests on untenable postulates. It shifts the 
disease from one point to another, but does 
not cure the patient. It eats up untold revenues; 
it consumes untold stores of vital force; it turns 
the sympathy and interest of earnest people, now 
hither and now thither, after mere quackery; it 
perpetually diverts attention from the root evil, 
and from the sole cure; it takes the meaning out 
of Christ and out of the Kingdom of God. This 
will appear from three other postulates, which 
must fall if the first three can stand: 

I. That the root evil in the world is sin, and 
that suffering is the Divinely ordered, and (from 
a remedial and judicial point of view) blessed con- 
sequence of sin, which it would be an unmitigated 
injury to remove. Hence, that all remedies of 
suffering which do not remove the cause would 
be a damage if they should succeed, and are not, 
in the Divine economy, allowed to succeed, but 
only to shift the suffering to some other point. 
Hence, that the sum-total of suffering, where sin 
reigns, is as great in one place and age as in an- 
other, new susceptibilities to suffering being 
opened when old ones are relieved—the suffering - 
in Massachusetts, for example, in the last half of 
the nineteenth century being as great as in Italy 
in the first half of the first century, barring what- 
ever alleviations a truly renewed life in Christ 
may have effected. : 

Il. That the only cure is through a change of 
spirit. Hence, that there may be a better state 
of things under a bad system with the right spirit 
than under a good system with a wrong spirit— 
under slavery, for example, or under domestic 
subjection, or under freedom in contradistinction 
from abstinence, with the right spirit, than under 
perbaps truer systems with a wrong spirit. Hence, 
that attitudes, that what men mean and intend, 
that the feeling and willing parts of men, are the 
great objective points in any truereform. Hence, 
that outward remedies are no remedies, that re- 
forms do not reform unless they are more than 
reforms—unless they transform. 

Ill. That the only power adequate to change 
the spirit is Christ, and truth as revealed through 
him; all other powers and ideas coming short of a 
ecmplete and abiding change. Hence, that while 
the true wan is ever to use intelligence and effort 
in order to improve practical methods, his great 
aim must be to place first himself and then those 
about him under the power of Christ and of his 
truth. Hence, that bustle, and feverish activity, 
and the artificial endeavor to get every inch of 
work out of a man that may be in him, and the 
general hue and ery of the present system, are as 
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inecnsistent with the real power to be depended 
on as they are damaging to the body, unsteadying 
to the mind, and exhausting and demoralizing to 
the spirit. 

Reflect on how it was with (:..°'. He was 
touched with an infinite pathos over the sv “°rings 
of the world, the injustices, the sepulchers, |' 
desolations, but he did not lose his head because 
of this or that misery, inasmuch as the root and 
measure of it all was constantly before his mind. 
He spent and laid down his life in effort for a 
remedy, but he rode on no crusades, he did not 
attempt to free any slaves, or to stop wine-making, 
or to alter domestic usages. He would neither 
gain the popular confidence by dropping from a 
pinnacle of the Temple, nor accept in his work 
the co-operation even of angels, but he was con- 
tent to operate on men’s spirits. Thus he misled 
neither others nor himself into false views of the 
state of the world; thus he turned everybody's 
eyes to the root trouble and to its blessed remedy ; 
thus he put his strength where it would count for 
most; thus, even amid the tumults of Passion 
Week, he lost not his poise, nor elevation, nor 
sense of heavenly citizenship. And while, from 
the point of view of his humanity alone, he did a 
work transcending all other life-works, he did it 
with that calm, and leisure, and repose, and self- 
eontrol to which the doing, doing, doing spirit of 
the present system presents a contrast as great as 
that between the Vale of Tempe and the crater of 
Vesuvius, 

It is by his spirit and his power that the world 
is to be transformed. The sense of God, the ap- 
prehension of the boundlessness of the law of 
righteousness, the self-abhorrence and despair at 
the soul's divorce therefrom, the measureless joy, 
and the new-creating gratitude springing from the 
imputed righteousness of Christ, the penetrating 
and assimilating study of God’s word, the dwell- 
ing forever as under the gracious eye and omnip- 
otent co-operation of the triune (rod, the growth 
thereby steadily into all virtues and graces of the 
divine image, and the necessarily resulting service 
of one’s generation under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit.—these are some of the elements 
whereby Christ is to new-make the world. 

From these elements it is the persistent and 
diabolical effort of the enemy of souls in our time 
to divert the powers even of Christ's ministers by 
such spectacular and plausible inducements as he 
presented to our Lord in the wilderness—by a 
thousand and one scintillating and noisy expe- 
dients. And such is the immensity of the adver- 
tising burean which he utilizes—the eagerness of 
the press to set these expedients glowingly before 
reading and thinking people—that there is no 
possibility of saying, ‘‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan,” inasmuch as he has placarded every point 
on which the eye may rest. 

Surely thereis need from more points of view 

than can here be specified that Christians, and 
especially the Christian ministry, should substi- 
tute for this horrid and fatal dynamite of the 
nineteenth century the silent and healthful dy- 
namics of the sky. 
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AN UNKNOWN WAR. 

‘T T is probably news to most of our readers that, 

while Russia has been engaged in the over- 
throw of Turkey, and the rest of the world has 
been absorbed in watching the performance and 
its side-shows, a vigorous and remarkable cam- 
paign has taken place in Eastern Turkestan, 
threatening the Russian dependencies in that 
quarter of the world, and resulting in the resub- 
jugation by the Chinese of the rebellious provinces 
of Western Kansuh and Eastern Turkestan, end- 
ing with the capture of Kashgar, the capital of 
the latter. Of these operations, covering, as a 
glance at the map will show, enormous distances 
(Kashgar is over 2,000 miles from Pekin, as the 
crow flies), the civilized world has remained in 
almost absolute ignorance. It was known in 1875- 
76 that the Chinese government was about to 
attempt a chastisement of the northwestern reb- 
els, including Yakoob Beg, the Ameer of Kash. 
gar, who is perhaps more familiar to Western 
nations than any of the other leaders. By the 
close of 1876 all the country north of the Tian 
Shan mountains was reduced, and it remained to 
proceed against Kashgar, some 900 mies distant, 
south of the range. This was a far more formid- 


able undertaking, as the strength of Kashgar was 
supposed to be considerable. The invaders were 
met at the frontier by a force which they over- 
threw, and pushed rapidly forward, marching 400 
miles in twenty-one days, in that time capturing 
three cities and winning one pitched battle. 

The fact that on the day following this battle 
the Chinese were able to continue their advance 
as an organized body is abundant evidence that 
their discipline is something more than that ofa 
barbarie horde. The campaign was energetically 
pushed after this, the invaders being favored by 
the confusion into which Kashgaria was thrown 
by the report of these unlooked for reverses. The 
principal cities fell, offering more or less resistance, 
and in December 1877 a battle was fought and 
won before Kashgar itself, which at once surren- 
dered. The commanding officer of the Chinese 
movement is Liu Kin Tang, and we commend to 
the abusers of his countrymen in America at least 
a superficial study of his campaign. Conducted 
as it was with at least an approach to Western 
modes of warfare, with a general staff and com- 
missariat which must have been admirable, and a 
sufficient artillery train, it should be taken asa 
warning. Europe and America may yet learn that 
the modern breech-loader is an efficient weapon 
in the hands of the despised Mongolian. Ar ordi- 
nary atlas will show the main outlines of this 
reinarkable military achievement. The advance 
had of course to be conducted across deserts and 
mountains without any of the modern means of 
transportation, and it is very evident from the 
distances marched and the time occupied in doing 
it that the Chinese soldier is not the contemptible 
person of whom we have been accustomed to 
think. Kashgar is not far from half-way between 
Pekin and St. Petersburg, and already there are 
prophets who anticipate more danger to Europe 
from the Mongolian than from the Museovite. 


NOTES. 

—Rev. Joseph Cook's 110th Monday Lecture was 
given last week, closing the course for the present 
season; and notice was given that the lllth lecture 
was appointed for the first Monday in November 
next. It is hoped by the committee of arrangements 
that the subscription for next season will be so gener- 
ous as to allow ample experiments in the way of 
illustration. Mr. Cook will spend the hot months of 
summer near Lake George. 


—The Western papers are having much to say of the 
enlarging stream of colonial emigration pouring into 
the interior from the East. The Grand Trunk R. R. 
alone is carrying a hundred or more Canadians 
through Port Huron, Mich., daily; and the Great 
Western R. R. an equal number through Detroit. Of 
most of these the Red River country is the destina- 
tion. The largest proportion of all this Western- 
bound travel is believed to be seeking Kansas, but its 
distribution reaches from Manitoba to Texas. It is 
one of the hopeful signs of the times, showing that 
the overcrowded East is beginning to relieve itself of 
the surplus of labor. 

—Massachusetts, which sets so good an example to 
the sisterhood of states on all sorts of matters, has a 
law on its statute books which reads as follows: 

‘**Whoever paints or puts upon, orin any manner affixes 

to, any fence, or structure, or to or upon any rock or other 
natural object, the property of another, any words, device, 
trade-mark, advertisement or notice, without first obtaining 
the consent thereto of the owner of such property, shall, 
upon complaint of the owner or tenant of such property, or 
the city or town authorities, be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars for each offense; provided that this act 
shall not apply to any notice required by law to be posted in 
a particular place."’ 
Wherever a similar law is not in force, we hold it is 
high time it should be. The horrors of this sort of 
advertising have been experienced in full force around 
New York, and we presume there is no part of the 
country that has not suffered its share. The perpetra- 
tors of the nuisance will pretty soon swarm forth in 
every direction. Can they not be checked? 

—London has been amusing itself. with a side issue 
during the war excitement, afforded by a lawsuit 
brought against one “‘ Madame Rachel” who per- 
suaded a silly woman that a certain “ wash” would 
benefit her complexion. Instead of accomplishing 
the desired end, however, the wash brought out a 
most undesirable rash which Madame R. was, of 
course, ready to cover with a beautiful enamel at the 
moderate price of a thousand guineas, but eventually 
came down to £50, accepting her client’s jewels as col- 
lateral security. Presently, it happened, the money 
was raised, whereupon it transpired that the jewels 
had been pawned by Madame R. At this point it seems 
suddenly to have occurred to the enameled person 
that she had better tell her husband all aboutit. He 
promptly demanded the return of the jewels, and, on 
receiving a threatening answer, prosecuted forth- 
with, winning the case before a jury, and sending 
Madame R. to penal servitude for five years. It is to 


be hoped that this affair will make some impression 
upon those who are under the power of quacks of 
any kind. [tis much betterin the long run to con- 
sult a regular physician, though such an adviser is 
not usually willing to afford the temporary satisfac- 
tion of an enamel. 

—A schedule of the anniversary meetings in New 
York has already been published in our columns, 
The list of speakers, which is now announced, in- 
cludes some of the mos’ prominent names of the 
country; to wit, A. H. M. Society, Sunday, May 5, the 
Rev. A. L. Chapin, D.D , President of Beloit College; 
Seamen's Friend Society (Semi-Centennial) May 6, the 
Hon. R. W. Thompson, Secretary of the Navy, Ex- 
Giov. Woodford and Dr. Crosby; Temperance Publi- 
cation Society, May 7, the Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, the 
Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D., Hon. Neal Dow and Dr. 
Cuyler; Female Guardian Society, May 8, Dr. John 
Hall and the Rev. Fredk. Courtney; American Tract 
Society, May 8, Hon. Wm. Strong, U. 8S. Supreme 
Court, the Rev. F. L. Pelton, D.D., of Chicagy, Dr. 
Bebrends, of Providence, and Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of 
N. Y.; City Mission, May 9, the missionaries of the 
Society and Dr. C. 8. Robinson. All the meetings are 
to be held in the Broadway Tabernacle. 


— 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—What is the proper form of invitation to the Lord's Sup- 
per? Who may be properly invited to partake of it? 

While church membership is presumptive evidence of 
fitness to partake of the Lord’s Supper, a man’s own 
consciousness between himself and God that he loves 
the Lord Jesus Christ is the ground and reason why he 
partakes of the Lord’s Supper. The disciple’s right to 
it is founded on the fact that Christ has received him, 
and that he has received Christ. That gives every man, 
whether he is in the church or out of the church, a 
right to sit down to the Lord’s Supper; and if the 
churches will not let him bave it with them be has a 
right to spread it in his own house and have it there. 
The church no more owns the Lord’s Supper than it 
owns the Bible. Once the Bible was owned by the 
church, and only the priest was permitted to read it. 
We have got over that; but we have not got over the 
idea that the church owns ordinances. The Christian 
heart owns them, and avy Christian heart that wants 
them bas a right to them. Though for convemience’ 
sake and for the sake of order the church administers 
them, it bas no right to withhold them from those who 
choose to administer them. We bold, therefore, that 
the proper invitation to the Lord’s Supper is to all who 
belong to the Lord Jesus Christ, who love him, and 
whose solemn purpose it is, confirmed by every day’s 
endeavor, to walk in his spirit and to rely upon bim as 
their Saviour and thejr Master, whatever their denomi- 
nation, or whether they belong to no denvomination. 
The form of invitation is a matter of small conse- 
quence; this is the spirit which the form should em- 
body. 

~I am a Methodist. At class-meeting last evening my 
leader told me that, if I rode in the horse-cars on the Sab- 
bath, for pleasure—that is to say, to get out to Fairmount 
Park or the country, to get tbe pure air, or for any purpose 
not charitable in its object—I would be damned. My own 
conscience does not tell me this, but the thought makes me 


very unhappy. Will you tell me what you think—briefly, 
concisely, and thus help me toward that which I desire above 


‘all other things—a true Christian life ? 


Your letter has been delayed and has only just 
reached us. It is perhaps just as well, for you will 
have solved the problem before this time. Either you 
misunderstood your leader, or else he has misunderstood 
the Gospel. Protestants had better leave al’ anathemas 
tothe Pope. The Sabbath was made for man; what- 
ever method of use will tend to send the community 
back to the week better fitted to live high and noble 
lives for God and their fellow-men is appropriate for 
the Sabbath. And each man must judge for himself 
and answer to his God, not to his class leader. But if 
you are in doubt, wait ; 1t is always safe to avoid doubt- 
ful practices. 

— Does the general orthodox belief agree with the Episco- 
palian creed in the declaration, “* He descended into hell, or 
He went into the place of the departed spirits’"’? How shall 
we reconcile Luke xxiii., 43, °° To-day shait thou be with me 
in paradise,” and John xxviii., 17, Touch me not, for I am 
not yet ascended to my Father "’? 

There is some difference of opinion among evangel- 
ical Christians respecting the descent of Christ into 
Hades, the article in the Apostles’ creed being based 
upon 1 Peter iii., 19, about the interpretation of which 
commentators have differed. We bave no doubt that 
its plainest is also its truest interpretation, and that it 
means that Christ did go into the place of departed 
spirits and there preached the gospel as a herald, to 
some, at least, of those who had died before his ad- 
vent and without a knowledge of his gospel. Neither 
this nor his declaration to Mary after the resurrection 
that he had not ascended to his Father is inconsis- 
tent with Luke xxiii., 43, because ‘* Hell” or ** Hades” 
simply signifies the place of the departed spirits, 
not the place of the condemned, and ‘* Paradise,” in 
Jewish theology, signified simply that portion of Hades 
in which the souls of the righteous awaited the final 
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resurrection, not the abode of God and the glorified 
saints. In speaking to the penitent thief Christ used 
the common metaphorical language of his time. The 
occasion was not one for explanations. 

R. C. M.—The Apocrypha is not at our band as we 
write, and we cannot, therefore, refer to the passage 
which you cite; but no one of the apocryphal books is 
regarded as in any sense inspired or authoritative by 
Protestant scholars. 

J. Y. W.—The American Tract Society, of this city, 
did refuse to publish on the subject of slavery in the 
ante-war times, aed struck out from such English books 
as it republished references to slavery and the slave 
trade. This was done in supposed compliance with the 
principle that nothing was to be published not accepta- 
ble to all evangelical Christians. But this principle is 
no longer carried out by the society in the same spirit 
under the present administration. ‘ 

M. C. P.—We agree with you that the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit as a present, personal and powerful Saviour 
of men is an essential doctrine of the New Testament 
and may almost be characterized, as you characterize it, 
‘‘as the distinctive feature of God’s economy with his 
people now.” Being a Christian is not merely ** coming 
up out of the lower and grosser propensities of unsanc- 
tified human nature into the higher, fairer and lovelier 
traits of “unsanctified human nature.” It is entering 
upon a new and spiritual life, all the sources of which 
are in a living and personal union with the divine 
Being. As a treatise on agriculture assumes the fact of 
sunshine and its necessity to growth, so in all that we 
have to say in urging men to a better, higher and truer 
life, we assume the necessity of that divine grace with- 
out which there is nothing fair, or true, or beautiful in 
human life or character. But, as the sunshine 1s not 
confined to any particular farm, or bestowed upon any 
particular agricultural method, so neither is this divine 
grace monopolized by any denomination, or operative 
upon hearts and lives only in connection with peculiar 
forms of spiritual culture. The light of God is that 
‘** which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
A fuller answer to your question you will find in the 
sermon of Mr. Beecher, published in the Christian 
Union of April 10th. 


LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
MY TRAMP. 

DO not have many visitors in the morning 

hours in my library, and the fewer I have, 
generally, the better I like it. A city pastor said 
toa friend of mine the other day that if anyone 
wanted to see perpetual motion he could be grati- 
fied by watching the pastor’s door-bell. He would 
not see it by watching mine. It is an advantage 
of living here that the door-bell seldom rings 
before dinner time. 

But the other morning it did ring, and the girl 
brought to the library the message that a man 
wanted to see me one moment at the door. Sol 
dropped wy pen and went for the *‘ moment” to 
the door. The man, with eyes red—was it from 
weeping ’—and with short, quick breath, stood at 
the open door-way. He told me he wanted help. 
He told me his story in short and broken sen- 
tences. His air was that of genuineness and sin- 
cerity. There was, indeed, nothing prepossessing 
about his appearance. His dress was soiled, his 
hair unkempt, his hands and face not very cleanly; 
but all this I could readily understand from the 
travels through which he had just passed. He 
was a member of a Presbyterian church at Hoosac 
Falls. He had come down to bring a stallion toa 
purchaser in Orange County. He had delivered 
the stallion and was on his way home again when 
he fell asleep in the car and his pocket-book 
either dropped from his pocket or was stolen. It 
contained all his money and his railroad ticket. 
A passenger sitting by assured the conductor 
that the ticket had been once shown, and, on that 
assurance, the conductor allowed my tramp to 
ride until the next change of cars, then, at Grey- 
court, he made the change, and the succeeding 
conductor put him off the train. He had walked 
all night up the track, had wandered evidently 
somewhat out of his way, and finally had pushed 
across the country for the Hudson River, hoping 
so to work his way up the river and get home. He 
gave me the name of his pastor and toid me his 
early history. His father had owned a farm 
which had been under mortgage. At the father’s 
death the mortgage was foreclosed, the sons were 
thrown out, and be was left to work his way in 
the world without means as best he could. He 
did not ask me for any money directly, but he 
wanted some sort of help. 

Now, it is against wy principle to give money 


to tramps, or beggars of any deseription, but this 
man so impressed me by his sincerity, the trouble 
seemed so real and genuine, that | resolved to 
make an exception in his favor. I first thought of 
telegraphing to his pastor; went and got a rail- 
road guide, found that there would be no time to 
telegraph and get a reply before the only train 
which could carry him home that night woul |! 
leave the nearest station, five miles away; so that 
scheme I abandoned. I| looked in my pocket- 
book. Unfortunately I had nothing less than a 
five dollar bill, and three dollars would be enough 
for his ticket. So I ran upstairs, leaving my tramp 
in the dining-room, to borrow three dollars of my 
wife. I told her, with telegraphic brevity, what I 
wanted it for. She quietly asked me if the silver 
was out on the dining-room side-board, and, with- 
out waiting for the three dollars, | ran down stairs 
again to see that all was safe. My tramp still sat 
quietly and unsuspectingly in the chair; but my 
wife’s suspicion had aroused my own and I re- 
solved to return to my first purpose. I therefore 
said to him: ** lf you will come out in the garden 
I will give you some work to do for three or four 
hours. I will telegraph to your pastor and if all 
is right I will give you helpto get home.” We 
started out together; but the prospect of work 
was not pleasing and the prospect of telegraphing 
to his pastor seemed even to be appalling. He 
really did not want his pastor to know into what 
a scrape he had got. He wanted to get the money 
and get home that night. It was Saturday. If 
he could not get the next train he must lie over 
somewhere on the road on Sunday. His religious 
scruples were aroused. Still, he did not resist, he 
did not even complain, only he thought if I could 
do nothing better for him he would go over and 
see the pastor. 

We were talking in the garden thus when Harry 
passed by. He looked a little curiously at us and 
walked on toward the house. Harry was just 
home for the spring vacation for a week. My 
tramp’s objection to the telegraphing strengthened 
the suspicions which my wife had first put into 
my too charitable mind, and I persisted in my 
purpose, and my tramp started for the pastor to 
see if he could do better there. As I came on 
the front porch Harry sat there waiting for me. 

‘* Who is that man?” said he. 

‘* He has come on to Middletown from Hoosaec 
Falls to deliver a stallion, lost his money, his 
pocket-book and his ticket, and is in trouble gen- 
erally. It looks like an honest case. If he is a 
swindler he is calculated to deceive the very elect.” 

Harry laughed a little laugh. 

‘‘He is truly unfortunate,” said he; ‘three 
weeks ago the same fellow was at Amherst. He 
had just been to Boston to deliver a head of cat- 
tle; he had lost his pocket-book, his money and 
his ticket coming home; he applied to Baker of 
our class, from Albany, and through Baker got 
&4 or together to get home again.” 

‘*Are you sure this is the man?” said 1, some- 
what staggered. 

‘* No mistake about it,” said Harry, confidently. 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘then put on your hat and go 
over to see the pastor. I don’t want tlie pastor 
victimized.” 

So Harry took his hat and started off across the 
fields for the parsonage, where he found * Mr. 
Harris” telling his pitiful story. Harry waited till 
he was through, then introduced himself. ‘* Mr. 
Harris” was at first inclined to deny his identity, 
but broke down in his denial, confessed himself a 
liar and a cheat, refused to accept the work which 
the pitiful parson, even then, offered to give him 
and started off on his tramping expedition again. 

And I went back into my library with the con- 
sciousness that I had thrown away an hour in use- 
less pity, and had only been saved from throwing 
away three dollars too, by the wisdom of my wife. 


MORALS. 


1. For the Housemaid.—Never interrupt me in 
my library. Report all visitors to my wife. I 
will see only those she sends me. 

2. For the Reader.—-Give no money to tramps, 
whatever their story. ‘If a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” 

3. By My Wife.—The ‘‘very elect” are very 
easily deceived. 


Yours, ete., LAIcUS. 


THE KNOLL, 
CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N.Y. 


BY THE WAY. 
By R. KR. BowKEeER. 


[A very er man, hasting toward the mountaio-top, whence be 
might see all. gave no heed te the beauties of the way. And when 
now he was at the top, ther was a cloud, and he saw nothing.| 


ro .co eager for the end: 

‘oat is not all. 

T’ « ay about thee blossoms beautiful, 
Whate’er befall. 


How know'st thou, in thy fasting cayerness, 
What thou dost miss’ 

Beware, lest thou in over-high endeay or 
Fail of all bliss! 


Press not to know, © blind, the end of life, 
Fultill thy day. 

The future is but presents that shall be 
Time doth not stay. 


For all our journeying is step by step 
Nor may we know 

When of this travel we have sudden end 
And, undone, go. 


RUSSTANNSN. 


RUSSIA AND THE 
i. 
A TALK WITH THE HON. ANDREW G, CURTIN, 
EX-MINISTER TU THE COURT OF ST. PETERSBURG. 
AM very ready, in answer to your request, to 

- give your readers some information respecting 
the leading personages in Russia, the character- 
istics of the nation and the prospects and proba- 
bilities, so far as I can form any judgment re- 
specting them. ; 

The Government of Russia is, as we all know, _ 
an absolute despotism. The nation is governed 
by the Izar, aided by a body of councilors com- 
composing a Cabinet. They are heads of depart- 
ments—a Minister of Finance, Ministerof Internal 
Affairs, Minister of Ways and Means, the Minister 
of the Marine, the Minister of War, the Minister 
of Asiatic Affairs, the Chancellor of the Emperor, 
with adjuncts to allthese. They form a body of 
men immediately surrounding the throne, and 
they really govern Russia, subject to the Tzar, 
from whom all the various subordinate officials 
directly derive their power. 

Of course, such a system of government is not 
one to which we Americans could for one instant 
subscribe, because we think that all humanity 
ought to stand on a common level and that every 
man ought to have a voice in the government; 
that government ought to be derived from the 
people. These are American ideas; but, at the 
same time, I do not see how, in the present con- 
dition of the masses in Russia—their want of in- 
telligence—they could have a better government 
than they have. 

It is true that there are great abuses in the 
provinces. Russia is divided into a number of 
governments—lI think more than fifty: and in ad- 
dition to these are the two Siberias, Poland, Fin- 
land and the Baltic provinces. Now, in these 
provinces no one living in Russia, or who has 
read the books published by persons who write 
frankly, can deny that there are great abuses. 
Owing to the extent of the empire these abuses 
can scarcely reach the throne; but when they do 
they are corrected. During my residence in Russia 
I never knew one instance, and I inquired very 
often, in which any abuse of any citizen reached 
the Tzar himself and was not corrected. 

Of course he is the great personage, the one on 
whom rests the entire system of government. 
He is now over sixty years of age, has outlived 
his predecessors, and is still a well-preserved man. 
Peter the Great was fifty-two years old when 
he died; Alexander was forty-eight; and Nicho- 
las, the father of the present Tzar, was fifty-six. 
They are, as a rule, a short-lived family. The 
Tzar devotes himself very much to the public 
business, and is, I think, a very just man; clear- 
brained—us we say in the United States, ‘‘ level. 
headed ’—and pre#minently fair and just in all 
his dealings. He is immensely popular. A single 
incident will illustrate the character of the man 
and the reverence and affection, the curiously 
commingled love and fear, with which he is re- 
garded. When I was at St. Petersburg, the bur- 
gomasters of one of the Baltic cities were sum- 
moned by the government to the Court, and the 
Vice-Consul of the United States, who was with 
them, came to see me in great anxiety. On 
what is known in Russia as the Tzar’s ‘* name 
day,” what we should call his birth-day, it is 
the custom of all the Russians, of all classes and 
all religions, to gather in their several churches 
to pray forthe Tzar. The custom is absolately 
universal. I suppose that even the ‘Tartars meet 
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for some kind of ceremonial. 
the province in question there was a Governor 
soldier and a Greek. He ealled 


who was a 
on all the inhabitants to meet in the Greek 
chureh. ‘The Lutherans refused to go to the 


(ireek church, whereupon he locked them out of 
their own church. The report of their refusal 
reached the ears of the Tzar, and he had sent for 
their leading men. I asked my informant to call 
and see me after the interview was over, and sat 
up for him. Late at nighs he returned with his 
report. He said that the delegates were ushered 
into the waiting-room and ranged around in a 
Presently the Tzar entered with a 
quick step. He looked around on the ecirele with 
a keen glance, and then spoke. ‘* Why is it,” 
said he, **that my people refuse to pray for me? 
1 need their prayers. What have | done that I 
should be denied them? I desire to be the father 
of my people. Am I not their father?’ There 
Lappened to be in the center of the group the 
Lutheran minister, and when the Tzar had fin- 
ished spe .king he replied. °** Your Majesty,” said 
he, ** has not anywhere in your dominions a peo- 
ple more devoted to yourself, and more earnestly 
desirous of your Majesty’s health and welfare, 
and more grateful for all your Majesty's love for 
and eare of your people, than our citizens had; 
but the Governor demanded that we should go 
into the Greek church and pray for your Majes- 
ty’s welfare. We could not do that, for the 
prayers would be hypocritical, And when we 
desired to go into our own churches, and there 
pray for your Majesty, he locked us out. Then 
we went into our own homes and there we prayed 
for your Majesty earnestly and fervently, and we 
hope that our prayers will be of avail.” ** Well,” 
said I, *‘ what was the result?” ‘I do not know,” 
replied my informant. ‘* The Tzar looked round 
with his keen glance on the circle again, and then 
vave a nod, as much as to say that we might go; 
he had done with us; and we came away.” But 
| afterwards learned that when the delegation 
vot back to their home they found that a tele- 
gram had preceded them, and that the Greek 
(iovernor had been removed and a German Gov- 
ernor hac been appointed in his stead. 

The statesmen in Russia who immediately 
surround the throne in the government of the 
country are, in my judgment, quite the equals of 
any in the world. They are very enlightened 
ien—men who would be ministers in other coun. 
tries and make the government of th: country. 
(iortschakoff is, of course, the leading spirit. He 
is now about in his 80th year. He has been a 
long time in the publicservice. 1 do not think he 
was ever a strong man, but he takes great care of 
himself. He is a very prudent man in his living, 
very simple in his habits and entirely devoted to 
the public service. Heisa man of great variety 
of learning and aequirements and of very refined 
tustes in all the ornaments aud elegancies of lit- 
erature, as well as in art; at the same time he is 
profoundly learned in all that relates to his times, 
and in the laws of nations. He has been in all 
the conferences of Europe for many years, taking 
part in the settlement of all the great questions; 
has been foreign minister and ambassador before 
he came to his present position; was Adjunct 
Chancellor toward the close of the career of Nes- 
selrode, and on Nesselrode’s retirement became his 
successor. This occurred before the death of 
Nicholas, and he has been Chancellor ever since, 

He is a very polished man, and one of the hand- 
somest old men Lever saw: small in stature, but 
elegaut in appearance; very quiet in manner and 
very agreeable, but with all the vivacity of a 
man of forty. He comes from a very distin- 
guished family, one which even antedates that of 
the Tzar. It runs back a thousand years. 

His power as Chancellor of the Russian Empire 
is next to that of the sovereign. He has more 
power than is represented by the Chancellor of 
the German Empire, or by the Prime Minister in 
England, or the chief Cabinet officer of the United 
States, and he enjoys to a wonderful extent the 
confidence, of the sovereign. He is also very 
popular witli the nation, from the fact that the 
Russian people believe, and justly, too, that he 
was a very firm believer in the manumission of the 
serf. He was auxious for it, aud he had the sa- 
gacity to understand, after the cluse of the Crim- 
ean war, which resulted very disastrously to Rus- 
sia, aud which exhausted the nation financially, 


<emicirele. 


It seems that in | 


that it was not politic for that government to 
carry on another war against so many nations un- 
less they had a middle class, and the manumission 
of the serf raised a middle class. 

Next to Gortschakoff in importance is Ruytan, 
the Finance Minister, who has been fora long time 
in the place. He is from the Baltic provinces and 
is, as his name indicates, of German deseent. In 
religion he isa Lutheran. He has made finance 
his study; he travelled in this country many years 
ago, before he came to his present position, and 
iv a very able and liberally educated man. 

More before the public than Ruytan is Ignatieff. 
He is the son of a very distinguished Russian 
general. That he is regarded as one of the lead- 
ing men in Russia is indicated by the fact of his 
many years’ residence in Constantinople as am- 
bassador. The Russians generally entrust their 
interests at Constantinople to their most distin- 
guished men. When I lived in Russia it was sup- 
posed, on the resignation of Gortschakoff, Ignatieff 
would be Chancellor. I cannot tell what changes 
have occurred, but from bis prominence in all 
these negotiations, his visit to England, his visit 
to Vienna, his going to and from Constantinople, 
I judge that he still has the confidence of the 
people. He isa man in the prime of life and of 
very agreeable manners. 

There is one other person whose influence is very 
great, but whom I have not seen referred to in the 
papers: the Empress of Russia. She is a very 
superior woman, a princess of Hesse by birth; 
the daughter of the duke of that principality. 
She was married before the death of Nicholas to 
the Tzarovitch, the present Emperor. When she 
went to Russia she changed her religion, left the 
Lutherans and became a member of the Greek 
Chureh. The Russians have no particular affec- 
tion for her, but the most profound respect. She 
has been anxious for a long time to have the 
Christians protected, and has been constantly 
urging on the Tzar to action in their behalf. 


SPRING-TIME. 
By I. G. N. 

ge grasses with their blue-green blades 
1 Spring up in all the evergiades, 

And in their tangles they have caught 
The tiny sweet forget-me-not ; 

And when the wood with dew is wet 
Find we the fragrant violet. 
The wee shy daisy peepeth up, 
Encouraged by the buttercup, 

Who early leaves her dust brown bed 

To find friend crocus far ahead: 

Great nature wakes with sweet surprise, 
Holds up her incense to the skies, 

Of bud, and bloom, and bursting flowers, 
While children hail the gladsome hours, 
Set free from winter's dreary reign, 
Old Mother Earth smiles bright again, 
And calls her children fair and free 
To hold a spring-time revelry. 


Comes a response from feathered throats : 
A burst of song, the wood choir’s notes, 
The bleat of lambkins on the hills, 

The music of the ice-freed rills, 

The droning hum of busy bee, 

The whoop of school-boy glad and free, 
Attest the willingness of all 

To answer thy most welcome call, 

And come with songs of joy and glee 

To join the spring-time revelry. 


The cherry's billowy bloom of white 
Vies with the orchard’'s roseate light, 
And wandering on the spring-time air— 
Their faint perfume is everywhere; 

Oh, who calls this a world of care, 

With God's grand impress everywhere ? 
Though growing somewhat old and gray, 
[ hope until my dying day 

To keep unsullied, pure and free, 

My childhood's love, old Earth, for thee. 


— 


A SHORT TALK ABOUT WILD FLOW- 
ERS, 
By Mary TILpDEN. 

N deep forests, on overhanging rocks or sunny 
hillsides, in green meadows, or by singing 
brooks, or in dark and tangled swamps, every- 
where even in the most obscure and lonely places, 
in their season, are there myriads of wild flowers, 
unseen by man, growing in all their sweet and 
simple beauty, a very wilderness of bloom, as if 
set apart to delight the eye and heart of God 
alone. Genuine flower-lovers there are, here and 
there, who search out these shy and delicate crea- 
tures of the flelds and woods, giving to them the 
reverent homage that they so richly merit, but by 
the many they are lost sight of in the greater ad- 
miration bestowed upon their more aristocratic 
relatives of the garden and green-house. Yet, 


allowing us to be the judge, not a few of these 
uncultured and humbler flower-children fully 
equal in grace and elegance some of their above- 
mentioned kindred; and if we should venture 
upon the whole truth we should say in a certain 
fresh and charming piquancy sometimes even 
surpass them. We confess to an absolute love 
for the very nature of a wild tlower. There is in 
it somewhat so royally free and luxuriant, spring- 
ing up wherever it can find but a bit of soil and a 
gleam of sunshine, nodding and swiling so 
cheerily, as if to welcome all the world to share 
in the bountifulness of its radiant life, that really 
many a time we find ourselves wondering how it 
is that the modest and unpretending wild tlower 
should fail of a caressing recognition from every 
heart. In attempting to speak of a few of these 
our lovely wild-flower friends we are puzzled to 
know where to begin. They crowd upon our 
thought in such a bewildering throng, and all sv 
beautifully attractive, that in the outset we feel 
like begging pardon for any apparent slight that we 
may be obliged to put upon a single one of them. 

With the earliest spring some of the nestling 
brood are astir. Among the first of which is the 
hepatica, or liverwort, as it is wore commonly 
called; a blessed little thing in very truth. Peep- 
ing out perhaps in the neighborhood of some 
lingering snowbank, it sends up its hairy scapes 
crowned with a solitary jewel of a flower, of pur- 
ple, blue and sometimes white, and later its thick, 
radical, three-lobed evergreen leaves. Very beau- 
tiful it 1s, and all the more so clinging to the sun- 
shine in the face of a chill dreariness that were 
enough to discourage a less brave and hopeful 
flower. This altogether elegant plant is said to 
succeed well in cultivation, becoming full double- 
flowered ; which being the fact, why it is so seldom 
seen in the garden is a mystery which at present 
we are unable to solve. 

Much as we love the hepatica, there is yet an- 
other early favorite more dearly cherished still— 
the trailing arbutus; so exquisitely fair that there 
has never been a doubt in our mind but that in 
some unexplained way this lovely tlower escaped 
from Paradise, and has been blooming annually 
ever since in revivifying recollections of its former 
home. In sandy woods, or frequently upon 
rocky soils, and especially in the shade of pine- 
trees, its half-shrubby, prostrate, rusty-bristly 
stem may be seen, trailing upon the ground, 
throwing out roots the whole length and crowded 
with somewhat heart-shaped leaves and clusters 
of rose-colored blossoms, sweetly fragrant enough 
to perfume the bowers of heaven itself. A horti- 
cultural writer, in speaking of it, the Mayflower, 
as it is designated in New England, says: 

‘‘It abounds in the edges of woods about 
Plymouth as elsewhere, and must have been 
the first flower to salute the storm-beaten crew of 
the ‘Mayflower’ on the conclusion of their first 
terrible winter. Their descendants have thence 
piously derived the name, although its bloom is 
often past before the coming in of the month of 
May.” 

A few months since we noticed a suggestion 
from a well-known lady writer that the trailing 
arbutus should be adopted as our national flower. 
Surely, what one of all the gentle sisterhood could 
more worthily bear the honor? Consecrated by 
historic association it has indeed every charac- 
teristic desirable in a representative floral symbol, 
and would shine in our coronna unrivalled by any 
escutcheoned lily or thistle the world over. 

Who that has once seen the fringed polygala 
could ever after forget its oddly interesting indi- 
viduality? Like no other flower in form, you are 
irresistibly drawn toward it in a kind of dazed 
admiration, and for the time being you have 
neither eyes nor thought for anything else save 
the quaint, dazzling little object before you. Two, 
three or four flowers jauntily perched upon the 
summit of a slender stem, each with its wing-like 
sepals, they look as if fully fledged for an airy 
flight, and any moment might seil away beyond 
your reach or ken. In shape they remotely re- 
semble the pea family, having however a con- 
spicuously fringe-crested keel, from which the 
name ‘‘fringed” polygala is derived. This year 
for the first time we had the rare good fortune to 
find a few of their number arrayed in purest 
white, forming a pleasing contrast to the bright 
rose-purple of their usual gay attire. 

In the same locality with the polygala we are 
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almost alway- sure to come across the chickweed 
winter-green, or star-flower (7rientalis Americana) 
as it is known to the children. The flower a verita- 
ble star, transparently white and twinkling from 
out a whorl of six or eight tapering green leaves, 
it certainly constitutes what Whittier styles one 
of ‘‘ the sweet surprises of the wood.” The effect 
of these dainty little things as they fleck the 
ground in earliest summer is simply enchanting. 
Specks of stars, shining upon the bosom of the 
dear old earth, as if to reproduce in tiniest minia- 
ture the blossoming star jewelry of the heavens 
above, what wonder that their winsome beauty 
should gain for them a special place in the floral 
admiration of our heart 

Come with us now for a moment while we point 
you there, in this cold, mossy bog, to a flower 
whose sweetly fascinating loveliness will make 
you, with ourself, an admiring captive—the twin- 
flower, or Linnira borealis. A creeping little ever- 
green, its thread-like peduncles near the top di- 
vide, forming two pedicels, at the extremity of 
each of which is borne a single, nodding, bell- 
shaped flower, blushing in its roseate hues and 
with a faint, delicate fragrance as the crowning 
touch of its perfection. The old physiologists, 
as the learned Dr. Good tells us, ** very obligingly 
permitted flowers to possess ideas, to fall in love 
and to warry, and, thus far, to exercise the dis- 
tinctive faculty of volition.” The typical flower 
for this interesting theory of those old-time sa- 
vants must assuredly have been the twin-flower, 
so prettily mated, indeed, that one is more than 
half inclined to believe that there may be some- 
thing in it after all. However, a real honor ap- 
pertains to the little Linnwa, of which any flower 
with the slightest pretension to an *‘ idea” might 
well be proud—that of bearing the name of the 
immortal Linnzus, to whom, according to botan- 
ical authorities, it was dedicated, from its having 
been with this most eminent of flower-lovers a 
life-long favorite. 

From purely patriotic motives we will notice, 
finally, the Ceanothus Americanus, or, in other 
words the red-root, or New Jersey Tea, since the 
leaves of this handsome shrub were for the solace 
and comfort of our forefathers and foremothers 
during all the stormy years of the Revolution, 
when they were used as a substitute for the ob- 
noxions tea of foreign importation. Can any of 
us do less than drink to the memory of our glori- 
ous ancestors a brimming cup of their famous 
‘**Continental tea’/ In whatever aspect the 
Ceanothus may be considered, it is of peculiar 
and striking interest. The small umbel-like clus- 
ters of milk-white flowers, crowded in dense pani- 
cles, are exceedingly delicate and beautiful, and, 
if examined in reference to their structure botan- 
ically, an additional delight. Say we, with Ten- 
nyson, in thought of the infinite marvels and 
splendors of the flower. world, 


“ Little fiower—butif I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and al) in all, 
I should know what God and man is!" 


KILLING AS A SCIENCE. 

: was a whim of De Quincey’s to picture 

‘*murder asa fine art;” the inventive genius 
of an American has now reduced killing to a 
matter of mathematical calculation and scientific 
certainty. The one point in a battle being to 
sweep down the enemy with your guns before he 
ean break your ranks with his guns, the problem 
is how to do this most speedily and effectively. 
If a hundred men were set up as targets at a fixed 
number of paces, a hundred sharp-shooters might 
hit them all simultaneously. But when the 
distance is great, the ground uneven, the range 
uncertain, the enemy perchance in motion, the 
statistics of recent battles show that even with the 
modern weapons of precision but one man is 
wounded for seven hundred balls fired, and 
but one killed for two thousand balls. Hence, 
to overpower an enemy in battle there must 
be an enormous expenditure of ammunition, 
of time, and of vital energy; and after all the 
result must be a good dealathing of chance. 
Now, it is obvious that if the position of men in 
battle could be fixed with the same precision as 
that of a target, and the distance be measured 
with the same accuracy, the fire would be far 
more deadly, and the work of destruction and 
defeat more speedily accomplished. Whichever 
side is first and most exact in getting the range 


has command of the field. The time lost in 
getting the range and bringing artillery into ac- 
tion may fix the future of the day. 

Experienced gunners acquire a knack of sighting 
a cannon which enables them to get the range 
on the first or second fire. Butif all the batteries 
could open fire simultaneously at the certain 
range, how terrible and short would be the work 
of the battle field! To secure this accuracy much 
labor and money have been expended on the 
invention of ‘*range-finders,” but till recently 
with no very satisfactory results. To take an 
angle of measurement for a distant object one 
must have a base; to measure distances promptly 
on the field of battle this base must be fixed; the 
instrument must be stable, easily manipulated and 
transported, and capable of recording its meas- 
urements with the precision of a calculating 
machine. Most range-finders have proved defec- 
tive, through the time required to measure the 
base, to adjust the instrument, to make the ob- 
servations, and to work out the result by reference 
to tables; or the instrument has been either too 
unwieldy for handling on the field or too light 
to resist a strong wind. In the construction of 
such an instrument some of the most difficult 
problems of optics and of projectiles must be 
overcome, so that in a few seconds of mental cal- 
culation by a prepared mathematical formula the 
operator can announce the distance. 

After years of trial our eruntryman General 
Berdan— well known by his rifle, and his metallic 
cartridge—has succeeded in meeting these con- 
ditions. The other day his range-finder was 
tested at Berlin in presence of a large number of 
officers of the German service, and of military 
deputations from other governments. The result 
was satisfactory in every particular, and the in- 
strument was cordially approved by all the au- 
thorities present. No doubt it will soon be 
ordered by the leading wilitary powers; for 
though the range-finder is an expensive instru- 
ment it would soon save more than its cost in 
ammunition and transportation. Targets, repre- 
senting squads of men were set ap by royal 
engineers at several distances unknown to the 
operator of the instrument. In an average time 
of thirty seconds he measured and calculated the 
distance, and the firing at the range thus indicated 
by him gave the following results: a single light 
field Krupp gun loaded with shrapnel gave for 
each shot, at 3,500 meters, five hits, ona target re- 
presenting thirty men; 3,000 m. 10 bits; 2,500 m. 
20 hits; 2,000 m. 30 hits; 1,000 m. 40 hits. In 
30 seconds the instrument gives the range. In 
an instant prepared cards, to be fastened on a 
coat button, are passed to the officers, and 
they give the corresponding order to the men. 
The fire is instantaneous, exact, deadly. 

The case of the instrument is four meters long, 
one and a half wide, and about thirty centimeters 
high. The long side gives the fixed base. Paral- 
lel with the broad side are two movable tele- 
scopes. The lines of vision through these 
telescopes coming to a point on the distant object 
give the two sides of an equilateral triangle 
whose base is already fixed. A micrometer at the 
side of one of the telescopes gives immediately the 
angle of distance. At the trial in Berlin, which 
was in very bad weather, the instrument within 
twenty seconds designated an object as distant 
2,193 meters which actual measurement proved to 
be 2,194 meters—close enough for a battery to 
rake a regiment. 

One shudders at the thought of this new ad- 
dition to the horrible machinery of war. Yet 
this deliberate human butehery may serve the 
ends of peace. At last the veil is lifted. War is 
no longer a thing of romance, of glory; it is the 
science of killing men in the greatest numbers in 
the shortest space of time. Let two or three 
great battles be fought on this scale—leaving fifty 
per cent of both armies dead on the field—and 
what government or people will dare go to war? 
The battle depends upon the officers. A certain 
risk gives zest to a campaign. An officer may be 
willing to take a risk of one in twenty that he 
shall be killed; but suppose the chances are twenty 
to one that he will be killed, how many dashing 
young fellows looking for fame and fortune, how 
many sedate fathers of families, will offer them- 
selves for a risk which is a foregone certainty? 
And so General Berdan may prove to be the 
herald of peace. But just now we may at least 


congratulate ourselves that he has added a new 
triumph to the inventions of American genius, 
Possibly his instrument may serve to. bring 
Sitting Bull within range! 

General Berdan patented his first experimental! 
range-finder, so that the plan and structure of 
his instrument are known. But the new instru- 
ment, which is No. 6, has improvements which 
insure perfection. Some ofthese are still private: 
but the inventor's great secret is his formula for 
rapidly working out the observations given by the 
telescopes. This he holds at a high price, and he 
deserves his reward. BERLINER. 


COLORADO AS A SANITARIUM. 
By G. B. Wiiicox, D.D. 


y VERY woman thinks her “Wheeler & Wilson,” or 

“Singer,” or * Domestic” the best style of machine 

yet out; and every cured invalid thinks the locality to 

which he resorted for health the best on the planet. But 

any place better than Colorado for that purpose would de- 

feat the ends of Providence, for nobody would die there 
at all. 

I went down last year, in March, to Aiken, South Caro- 
lina, with a bronchial trouble that threatened all manner 
of woes. Aiken is on the highest land in the “ prostrate 
State” —that is, some twelve hundred feet above tide water. 
The soil is so dry that the wells are about a hundred feet 
deep, and it is like heaving an anchor for two stout negroes 
with two cranks to draw a bucket of water. But, except 
in the rest and recreation to be had in six weeks, I made 
no progress health-ward in Aiken. The air lacks elec- 
tricity. There is no fillip in it for jaded nerves. The 
worth of the flace as a sanitarium is rather negative than 
positive. Three, at least,’ of my fellow-boarders there 
have been borne to their burial since their return to the 
North. 

South Carolina baving failed me, I resolved to try Colo- 
rado. I had not quite come to believe that to be a State 
in which cripples threw their crutches away the moment 
they crosse.. the border, and living skeletons swelled to 
aldermanic proportions, and wheezing astlimatics began 
to sing like the nightingale. But I was resolved to give 
the Rocky Mountains a fair trial and see how they would 
acquit themselves. 

And I feel bound to say that they did themselves credit, 
and in the following particulars: 

1. The air is so wonderfully dry that at sunrise you find 
beads of dew as scarce as diamonds in parsonages. Every 
shrub and_yock is dry. Night-damps and malaria there 
are none. Mrs. Stowe tells, in one of her stories, of some 
town in which nobody ever died, but people grew old till 
they dried up and were blown away. I suspect that is the 
fashion in Manitou, Colorado. At all events we saw no 
burial! lot in the town in all our wanderings through a six 
weeks’ stay: and animal and vegetable matter that, in the 
East, would decay, there simply hardens and stiffens an 
is as odorless as a lamp post. 

2. But the air has no negative impotent dryness. There 
is life in it, and a crisp stimulus that whips up the blood 
in every vein and artery. It sets the nerves tingling and 
rallies a man’s flagging energies fora new effort. I walked 
from Manitou nearly to the summit of Pike’s Peak, eight 
miles, with a lady who enjoyed making the whole distance 
on foot. With a saddied horse led by the guide in front 
of us, she chose not to ride a rod of the way, and this 
though the path for some two miles was almost as steep as 
the roof of a slate-covered ‘house. You can walk any- 
where, almost any distance, in Colorado. That wonderful 
air is a sort of invisible, ubiquitous pair of seven-league 
boots. 

3. The mineral springs are a perpetual tonic. There is 
an iron spring at Manitou to drink of which is to take a 
half pint of health at every draught. These fountains rouse 
the appetite, and that supports the whole system in the 
exercise that brings new appetite again. Since my return 
home I have a letter from a fellow-border at Aiken loaded 
with sympathy for an invalid we met there. ‘1 saw his 
wife and child in New York," says the writer, “ and could 
hardly keep back the tears as I thought how soon they 
would be widowed and half orphaned.” And while I read 
the words with a quite smile 1 had a letter on hand from 
this moribund consumptive, announcing himself’ as at 
Manitou, eating like a buffalo, with fifteen or twenty added 
pounds of weight, and tramping over the mountains ten 
miles at a stretch shooting squirrels. 

You gain health the more rapidly in Colorado because 
nature is incessantly coaxing you out to some new sight 
among her thousand wonders, and so tempting you to ex- 
ercise. She leads you up the magnificent mountain-flanks 
that rise three miles above tide-water; she takes you to 
look down nearly half a mile p srpendicularly into the 
Grand Cafion of the Arkansas; she points you to the mar- 
vels of the ** Garden of the tiods,"’ and so keeps you going 
till, before you know it, you are amazed at the distances 

you can travel. Through the Grand Cafion the Atchison, 

opeka and Santa Fé Railroad Company has a 1oute 
alrea. ty surveyed, which will be, when the track is laid, 
the eighth wonder of the world. Think of rushing along 
through that stupendous gorge, with walls two thousan: 
feet in height on either side, and echoes rolling and rever- 
berating as if the thunder-storms of all the continent had 
their headquarters there ! 

“But if you get your health in Colorado you must re 
main in Colorado, or come East again at your peril. 
Possibly, though I came East with no evil result, and so 
have hundreds of others. Of course there are persons 80 
far gone in consumption that they can keep their health, 
if anywhere, only in the air of the Rocky Mountains. but 
with a fair stock of constitutional vigor to be upon, one 
can go thither after his health-prize and then carry it 
where he will. But if one cannot even by settling in Col- 
orado keep the prize, it must be, in his case, too poor an 
article to be worth keeping at all. 
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AS 
Acligions 
Itema of general and personal tmterest are solicited 
jor this department from all quarters. 


ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—The Contumacious Ritualists.—The Rev. Mr. 
Edwards, who was recently suspended from his church at 
Prestbury for ritualistic practices, did not on that account 
refrain from occupying the pulpit on the following Sun- 
day. In the course of his sermon, by his reflections upon 
the Bishop and people's churchwarden, a scene of great 
excitement was provoked. Shouts of *‘ No Popery!"’ “ No 
Popish mummeries!"’ were raised; while others in the 
vicear’s behalf took up the ery of “Civil and religious lib- 
erty!’ For the time the place had the aspect of a bear 
garden rather than a church. Upon the vicar’s exit he 
was followed by similar cries and derisive hootings.—Mr. 
Mackonochie also displays the same cheerful indifference 
to the order of the court, and it is said proposes in con- 
junction with Mr. Edwards applying to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench to set aside Lord Penzance’s action. Reso- 
lutions have been passed by the St. Alban’s Branch of the 
Church of England Workingmen’s Society expressing its 
sympathy with Mr. Mackonochie and pledging its aid in 
resisting the judgment against him.—At St. Matthias’s 
Church, Stoke Newington, to which the Bishop has lately 
appointed an evangelical vicar, the congregation declares 
its purpose to resist any attempt to dispense with the 
ritualistic service initiated by the previous incumbent. 
The fight as it seems is becoming a general one, though 
with Mr. Tooth dispossessed, and Messrs. Mackonochie, 
Edwards and Ward under an injunction, the ritualists ap- 
pear just now to be having rather the worst of it. 


The Bishop of Lichfield, Rt. Rev. Robt. Geo. Augustus 
Selwyn, who has lately died, was perhaps better known as 
the Bishop of New Zealand, having filled that Episcopate 
for twenty-six years, from 1541 to 1867. He was in some 
respects a remarkable man, ‘‘ more remarkable” says the 
London “Spectator,” “in the colonies than at home, for 
his genius suited him better for muscular Christianity and 
a genuinely paternal despotism than for intellectual dis- 
putes and constitutional policy.” His great missionary 
work was, it is understood, undertaken at a sacrifice to 
himself, from a sense of obligation to his brother who had 
volunteered for the office but was prevented by urgent 
private causes from filling it. The chivalry of the man 
was one of his strong characteristics. ‘‘ And yet,” adds 
the *‘Spectator,”’ “oddly enough, chivalry is not a very 
common characteristic of the English clergyman, who 
usually fulfills the injunction to count the cost of an enter- 
prise before undertaking it, far better than he fulfills the 
injunction to take no thought for his life.”’ 


Cardinal Manning has returned to England after an ab 
sence of five months. In an address to his friends who 
welcomed him at the station (among them the Marquis of 
Ripon, Lord Denbigh, Lord Fielden, Lord Pietrie and 
others) the Cardinal expressed his thanks to those who had 
overruled his intention of returning in December last, as 
the delay enabled him to be by the side of the late Pope 
during the latter's last hours and receive from his holiness 
a parting blessing. Alluding to the various rumors circu- 
lated by the London press as to his own participation in 
the conclave, he remarked that he violated no obligation 
in making the two following statements,—first, that no 
proposition of his was ever so much as contested by his 
colleagues; and, secondly, that he had the happiness to be 
always united to the majority, he might say the all but 
unanimity, of the Sacred College. 


SCOTLAND.—The cases of Prof. Smith and Mr. Ferqus 
Ferquson are making slow headway. In the former, it 
will be remembered that the Aberdeen Presbytery found 
the second charge, to wit, that the Professor's writings had 
a dangerous and unsettling tendency, relevant, upon which 
the case went up to the Synod for review. By a majority 
of one the Synod has now reversed this decision; so that 
up to this stage of the case Prof. Smith is fairly vin- 
dicated.—In the matter of Mr. Ferguson, the Glasgow 
U. P. Presbytery has listened to his defense, of which 
the following is a brief abstract: Though he had no 
wish to be separated from the church to which he be- 
longed, so long as he could obtain an honorable footing 
within its pale, he strenuously contended that the whole 
prosecution was one huge irregularity. His whole action 
had been an effort to call the church back to a more vigor- 
ous regard to her standards, especially her pre-eminent 
standard—the Bible. The system of the Bible was, he 
held, irreconcilable with that of the Confession of Faith. 

FRANCE.—The pulpit celebrity of Paris is now Pére Mon- 
sabré, the successor of Pére Hyacinthe in Notre Dame. 
He is of the Dominican Order, a fiery orator, and a deter- 
mined foe of modern infidelity. His sermons, which are 
mainly expository, winding up with a passionate outburst 
of appeal, have been for years based on the Church Creed, 
in the examination of which he has only just got beyon| 
the opening clause: ‘‘ I believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ his only 
Son our Lord.” In personal appearance he is said to be 
not unlike Mr. Moody. The Paris correspondent of the 
N. Y. ** World” gives an outline of one of his recent ser- 
mons, from which we t ike the following: 

“Next he came to the affirmation of Christ by secular so- 
ciety. Was the affirmation easy in all cases? No, it wasoften 
nade in face of the direst perils of death, proscription, exile, 
solitude (perils of solitude described with so much rhetorical 
art that the listener seemed to feel the great, gloomy church 


emptied of all worshipers but one—himself—and to look 
around for a companion among four thousand). * Lastly, 
perils of doubt; but, ah, only think of those perils for those 
who would dare to take the other side!" With that, a long 
enumeration of problems for the infidel to solve, the preacher 
meanwhile holding himself erect, as though standing by to 
see fair play between the self-tormented wretch and the mon- 
sters he had raised—anothber interval of repose. Finally a 
boldly drawn and most powerfully grouped word-picture of 
the cortéve of believers and testifiers to the being of the man- 
God. Then, after a short pause, and ere we have lost a single 
figure of the whole brilliant array, ‘and is this the cortége of 
an idol? If it be so, why hast thou smitten thy creatures with 
worse than blindness, 0 my God?" 


ITaLy.— Father Curci, who was expelled a few months 
since from the Order of the Jesuits by order of the late 
Pope, because of the liberality of his views, has been 
summoned to Rome, and, it is said, offered a position of 
trust by Leo XIII. The posftion he declines on the ground 
that he does not desire to seem to profit by his late misfor- 
tunes. In the interval of his suspension he has been 
expanding into book form the letter which gave offense to 
Pius 1X. His theory is that the Church ought to recognize 
and adapt itself to the new order of things in Italy. If his 
book be published with Leo’s sanction, the circumstance 
will be an indication atleast of a changed Papal policy. 


AT HOME. 

From Wall Street to the Pulpit.—Several years since Mr. 
L. W. Saltonstall was a popular member of the Stock Ex- 
change in this city. Reverses overtook his firm and he left 
the Street. A little time after, he entered the theological 
seminary of the Episcopal Church, and we now learn that 
he has accepted a call to St. Mary’s, Dorchester, Mass. 
We congratulate Mr. Saltonstall upon his choice of a voca- 
tion and the Dorchester church upon its choice of him. 


The Mormon Problem.—Education and religion are likely 
to cure the Mormon evil in time, and make of Utah a gar- 
den territory indeed. To this good work Bishop Tuttle of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is largely contributing 
with the forces and appliances under his direction. He has 
five churches or chapels in Utah, and in Salt Lake City a 
hospital and schools which are proving of the greatest use. 
Schools are also founded at Ogden, Plain City, and Logan. 


Work among the Waifs.—The Brooklyn Industrial Schoo! 
and Home for Destitute Children held last week its annual 
meeting and reception. The institution is on Butler street, 
near Flatbush avenue, and maintains in different parts of 
the city five industrial schools. It has accommodated 
during the year 220 children for 121 of whom board has 
been paid, while 27 are supported by the county, and the 
remainder wholly by the institution. The exercises com- 
prised reports from the managers and addresses from the 
Rev. Chas. Cuthbert Hall and Dr. Wayland Hoyt. The 
receipts of the institution during the year have been 
#28,000 and its expenses $22,000, leaving a balance of $6,000, 


The Tabernacle Lay College, which for a number of 
years has been in such successful operation in Brooklyn, 
has been organized into a corporate body under the title, 
‘The Brooklyn Lay College,” its Board of Trustees being 
made up of a number of prominent citizens of that city. 
The President is Dr. Talmage, and the Secretary the Rev. 
C. E. Lord, D.D., of whom at L4 Amity Street inquiries 
may be made. The Trustees have in contemplation ac- 
quiring the church on the corner of Amity and Clinton 
Streets, formerly the South Presbyterian, as a permanent 
headquarters. Among the lecturers next season will be 
the Rev. Dr. Armitage, Rev. Bishop Foster, Rev. Dr. Dur- 
yea, Rev. Dr. Van Dyke, Professor Charles West, Rev. 
Dr. Sunderland, Rev. Dr. Ingersoll, ete. 

The Council Bluffs Congregational Association held its 
annual meeting at Anita, Cross Co., lowa, beginning April 
17th with a sermon by the Rev. N. H. Whittlesey of Cres- 
ton. At these meetings the following subjects were dis- 
cussed: ‘*‘ How to Present Truth to the Inquirer,” “Eternal 
Punishment,” *‘How far should Divergencies from Doctrinal 
Standards be tolerated in Clergy and Laity,” “The Min- 
ister’s Study of Science,” ‘‘ The Symbolism of Scripture as 
a means of Conveying Truth,” The Pastoral Epistles as 
giving the Ideal of a Pastor for the Present Day,” “ Per- 
manency in the Pastorate,” *‘ Duties and Opportunities of 
the Church and Ministry arising from the Discontent and 
Claims of the Laboring Classes,” ‘‘ Use and Obligations of 
Church Covenants,” ‘* Methods and Helps in Bible Study.” 
Encouraging features were reported as follows: Special 
religious interest and conversions during the winter at 
Anita, Cromwell, Creston, Dunlap, Tabor; the churches at 
Avoca, Cromwell, Dunlap, Lewis, made self-supporting 
during the year; churches organized at Hastings and 
Guthrie Center. In the various reports prominent allusion 
was made to the temperance question and the attitude of 
the churches thereto. In nearly all it appeared that the 
temperance sentiment was pronounced and active, and 
that in celebrating the Lord’s Supper the unfermented 
juice of the grape was widely used. 


The Atlanta Convention Again.—We are glad to learn 
that no one but the Secretary at Atlanta is responsible for 
the inhospitable and unchristian act of shutting out the 
colored delegate from Ohio. Indeed it appears that a col- 
ored man from Texas did sit down in the Convention as a 
delegate, and that no social or political convulsion super- 
vened. From a prominent New York delegate we learn 
that the whole tone of the Convention was one of strong 
sympathy with the colored people. A resolution asking 
for the appointment of a committee to devise some plan 
for more extended religious work among them was intro- 
duced by one of the South Carolina delegation and warmly 
advocated by the venerable Dr. Plumer. All the individ- 


ual expressions were of the kindliest character. From all 
accounts the work of the Convention seems to have been 
very satisfactory. The discussions had a very practical 
bearing and were free from twaddle. As an educating force 
their value can hardly be overestimated. Politically, too, 
the Convention cannot fail to have considerable effect. 
One of the secretaries was Stonewall Jackson's Secretary 
during the war. Others of the delegates were men promi- 
nently identitied with Southern interests, notably Gov. Col- 
quitt of Georgia. The most important action of the Con- 
vention was the appointment of a committee to prepare a 
series of International Lessons for seven years, following 
the close of the present series; and to give a larger repre- 
sentation than befere the number was increased to fifteen. 
As to the utility of the lesson system entire unanimity was 
expressed. 


Revival Notes.—The work in New Haven has been liter. 
ally dampened during the past week by continuous and 
heavy rains, and it is intimated by some of the papers that 
the results so far attained do not realize the general expec. 
tation. From those on the ground, however, we learn that 
the Evangelists express themselves encouraged, and that 
the results though perhaps less conspicuous than in other 
places are none the less real. Much has been done to 
awaken individual Christians, and at the afternoon meet- 
ings for believers large numbers have expressed a desire 
for deeper personal consecration. An increase of interest 
in the young men’s meetings has been especially marked. 
On Friday evening when the leader called for testimony 
from new converts not less than thirty responded. During 
Mr. Pentecost’s and Dr. Taylor's preaching on Monday, 
Thursday and Friday of last week Mr. Moody obtained a 
much needed opportunity for rest. It is now proposed to 
close the preaching services on Sunday, May 5th, though 
Mr. Moody will remain a few days later to hold the usual 
farewell meetings.——In Hartford the work seems to have 
made an extraordinarily deep impression, as many as S800 
persons in the various evangelical churches having con- 
fessed their faith since Mr. Moody left that city.——In 
Springtield the churches have been strengthened by the ad- 
dition of 500 new members, with the expectation of some 200 
more. This does not include 115 added toSt. Paul's Universal- 
ist Church through the independent revival there. The 
work at Worcester, under Messrs. Whittle and McGrana- 
han, has been somewhat disappointing. Major Whittle is 
represented as saying that he had never preached in a 
place where he had met with such opposition or seen so 
much hatred manifested towards his cause. They expect, 
however, to return there in the course of the summer.—— 
The converts during Messrs. Pentecost’s and Stebbins’s 
four weeks at Middletown are estimated at 300. 


GLEANINGS. 

—Dean Stanley, after a visit to the Isle of Wight, is greatly 
improved in health. 

~The Adventists of Battle Creek, Mich., are preparing to 
erect a $25,000 church. 

~The Rev. Mr. Siack, of the Chester Street Congregational 
Church, has resigned. 

—Widow Van Cott insists that neither John Wesley nor St. 
Paul can stop her from preaching. 

—On Good Friday the **Three Hours’ Agony’ was celebrated 
in St. Paul's Cathedral for the first time in its history. 

—The Annual Conference of Worcester Co. Unitarian 
churches will be held at Hopedale, Mass., May 14 and 15. 

—Julius Ceaser, mark the orthography. bas been expelled 
from the A. M. E. Church, Niles, Mich., for alleged rebellion 
and insubordination. 

Tobacco-using ministers are not desired by the Providence 
Methodist Conference. It has requested the Bishops not to 
send them any such persons. 

—The Rev. Edward Penrose Arnold, son of the late Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, bas recently died. He occupied the posi- 
tion of her Majesty's Inspector of Schools. 

—An Easter offering of $12,000 was made by the Congrega- 
tional chureh at Brighton, Boston, the other day, thus, for 
the first time in its history, freeing itself from debt. 

—An overture has been adopted in the London Presbytery 
to the effect that the Synod consider how Sunday-schools 
may be further encouraged and their efficiency secured. 

~The Secretary of the English Church Missionary Society 
exonerates Mr. H. M. Stanley from any blame in the murder 
of the African missionaries, Lieut. Smith and Mr. O'Neil. 

—A bequest of $5,000 was left to the Lancaster Massachu- 
setts Unitarian parish for the benefit of its poor by the will 
of the late John E. Lyon, President of the Boston, Concord 
and Montreal Railroad. 

—Installation services were held last week in the Ross St. 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, E.D., the candidate being 
the Rev. Archibald McCullagh, lately of Germantown, Phila. 
Sermon by the Rev. J. M. Ludlow, D.D. 

—Deacon Leonard Hazen, of Hartford, has an old relic in 
the shape of a conch shell that was used to assemble the wor- 
shipers at the Dothan church in olden time. It could be heard 
for a long distance reverberating among the hills. 

A rumor has been afloat in Boston that one of its most 
eminent personages was about to enter the Roman Catholic 
communion. Public apprehension was relieved by the as 
surance that it was neither Gen. Banks nor Gen. Butler, and 
now the whole tale is denied. 

The Presbytery of Kalamazoo has stricken from its roll 
the name of the Rev. Wm. A. Masker, who joined the Epis- 
copal Communion without asking for a rezular letter of dis- 
missal, upon the charge that he left the Presbyterian Church 
inan “irregular and improper manner.” 

It is refreshing to find that all the seceders from the 
Church of England do not go over to Rome. The Rev. Charlies 
T. Astiey, M.A., Vicar of Gillingham, Chatham, resigns his 
living and becomes a Nonconformist on account of the Ro- 
manizing tendency of the Establishment. 

-Dr. Nehemiah Adams, ex-pastor of the Union Church, 
Boston, is extremely feeble, being almost helplessly confined 
to his bed and sofa. Dr. Blawden, ex-pastor of the Old South, 
is, we believe, hale and hearty as ever. Dr. Anderson, ex- 
secretary of the American Board, is out daily, but his step is 
slow and creeping, and the weight of yeurs begins to rest 


beavily upon him. 
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Che Sundav-School. 


THE CAPTIVES IN BABYLON. 
May 12.—Daniel 8-17. 

“A good understanding have all they that do His command- 
Psalm cxi., 10. 

(Authorities: Stanley's “Jewish Church,” vol. 3; Dr. 
William M. Taylor's “Daniel the Beloved; Bible Com- 
mentary: Abbott's * Religious Dictionary." See below.) 

HE teacher of the older Bible classes ought to know 

that the authorship of the Book of Daniel is in- 
volved in great doubt. How far it is to be regarded as 
a book of history, how far as one of prophesy, and how 
far as a compilation in which are united some legends 
with some unquestionable history is a point on which 
Biblical critics are not agreed. Writing these notes for 
the use of the general teachers, who cannot, in the 
nature of the case, engage in doubtful questions of 
criticism, we shall not enter into this discussion; but 
shal! treat the whole book as we should do in teaching 
a class of boys and girls. The student who desires to 
acquaint himself with the latest discussions on this 
subject will fiod the arguments against the view that 
the book was written during the captivity in the article 
‘* Daniel” in the *‘ Encyclopedia Britannica;” the argu- 
ments in favor of the authorship by Daniel in the intro- 
duction to the ‘‘ Bible Commentary;” and in a briefer 
f rm in Abbott's Religious Dictionary ;” a statement 
of the arguments on both sides in Stanley’s ‘‘ Jewish 
Church,” with a stropg leaning against Dauniel’s being 
the author. The two opinions are that it was written 
by Daniel during bis captivity in Babylon; and that it 
was written during the Maccabean dynasty by an un- 
known author, who, however, incorporated in his 
narrative documents and traditions that had descended 
from the period of the captivity. 


The spiritual lesson ef that chapter of Daniel's life 
which has been chosen for study to-day is very simple, 
and is in some sense peculiarly applicable to our age. 
It exemplifics the answer to Christ’s prayer, ‘‘I pray 
not that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but 
that thou sheuldest keep them from the evi).” It is the 
lesson afforded by the contrast between the power of 
godliness in Danie] and bis three companions and the 
power of the world illustrated by Babylon. The his- 
tory is here, as in so many other cases, a parable; a 
divine philosophy teaching by example. The parallel 
is remarkable throughout. 

Babylon is itself a type of the world, and has been 
not unnaturally so regarded in all ages. It was the 
greatest of the cities of ancient times built on the plains; 
its enclosing walls were, on the lowest estimate, forty 
miles round; forests, parks, g.rdens were intermingled 
with the houses so as to give it the appearance of a 
vast suburb; yet the streets were broad and straight 
and laid out at right angles to each other; aod the 
houses were three or four stories higb. The walls 
themselves were made to serve the purpose of boule- 
vards. Along their summits ran a terrace which al- 
lowed a chariot and four not only to be driven but to be 
turned around upon its course. The river that ran 
through the center of the town was lined with quays of 
brick; ferryboats were constantly passing from side to 
side, and a bridge three thousand feet long and a tunnel 
fifteen feet wide and twelve feet high also gave passage 
across. The public buildings were constructed on a 
scale of marvelous magnificence. One of these palaces 
was neatly seven milesin circuit. The hanging gardens, 
which constituted one of the features of the city, were 
one of the seven wonders of the world. This extraor- 
dinary pleasure-gr und built by Nebuchadnezzar rested 
on a support of opeao arches seventy five feet above the 
ground, ard was covered with earth on which grew 
not only shrubs and flowers but also trees of the largest 
size. 

‘*But when from the outward show we descend to 
the inner life of the place, Babylon may well indeed to 
the secluded Israelite have seemed to be that of which 
to all subsequent ages it bas been taken as the type— 
‘the world’ itself. No doubt there was in Jerusalem 
and Samaria, especially since the days of Solomon, a 
little hierarchy and aristocracy avd court, with its fac- 
tions, f.asts, and fasbions. But nowhere else in Asia, 


‘hardly even in Egypt, could have been seen the magnifi- 


ceot cavalry careering through the \treets, the chariots 
and four, ‘chariots hke whirlwinds* horses swifter 
than eagles,’ ‘horses, and chariots, and horsemen, and 
companies, with ‘spears’ and ‘burnished helmets.’ 
Nowhere else could bave been imagined the long mus- 
ter-10ll, as of a peerage, that passes in long procession 
before the eye of the Israelite captive—‘the satraps, 
captams, pachas, the chief judges, treasurers, judges, 
counsel] aod all the rulers of the provinces,’ their 
splendid costumes of scarlet, their variegated sashes, 
‘all of them princes to look to,’ their elaborate armor— 
buckler, and shield, and helme!-—their breastpiates, their 
hows and quivers, and battle-axes, marked out to every 


eye the power and grandeur of thearmy. Nowbere was 
science or art so visibly exalted as in ‘the magicians, 
and the astrologers, and the sorcerers, and the wise Cbal- 
deans’ who were expected to unravel all the secrets of na- 
ture, and who in point of fact from those wide level 
plains, ‘where the entire celestial hemisphere is continu- 
ally visible to every eye, and where the clear transparent 


atmosphere shows night sfter night the beavens gemmed 


with countless stars of undimmed brilliancy,’ had laid 
the first foundations of astronomy, mingled as it was 
with the speculations, then deemed as of yet deeper 
significance, of astrology. Far in advance of the phil- 
osophy, as yet unborn, of Greece, in advance even of 
the ancient philosophy of Egypt, the Chaldeans long 
represented to both those nations -the highest flights of 
human intellect, even as the majestic temples, which 
served to them at once as college and obseivatory, 
towered above the buildings of the then known world. 
Twice over in Biblical history—once on the height of 
Zophim, once beside tbe cradle of Bethlehem—did the 
star gazers of Chaldia lay claim to be at once the pre- 
cursors of Divine Revelation, aod the representatives of 
superhuman science.” 

It was into this scene of magnificence that Danie] was 
introduced in the first captivity, which took place in the 
third year of the reign of Jehoiakim. He lived in 
Babylon at least three years longer than the captivity— 
for his age and infirmity preveoted him from returning 
to his native land with the rest of bis people. He must 
therefore have been a boy just entering his teens at the 
time he was transferred from his home io Palestine to 
the Court in Babylon. Here he was taken by an officer 
of the C urt to be educated for the military or Court ser- 
vice of the monarch, mucb as in our own times Chris- 
tian captives are, or until-recently have been, taken by 
the Sultan to be educated in the learning of the Mo- 
hammedan Court. Indeed, the most bigoted Moham- 
medans are not infrequently these apostate children of 
Christian parents, and, next to the sale of their daugh- 
ters to the harems of the Turk, no wronz has been 
more keenly felt by the Christiars of the provinces 
than this forcible proselyting of the Christian boys. 

How did these Old Testament saints carry themselves 
under these circumstances? 

1. They held fast to their religion; and iv such a way 
that their religion was koown through all the palace. 
They held fast to 1t in minute details; and io those re- 
spects which compelled them to avow it. The Jewish 
law forbade the eating of meat with the blood, and 
therefore required animals to be slain in a peculiar way. 
It also forbade the use of certain mea’s as unclean: and 
all meat offered to idols was regarded by the piv us Jew 
as unclean. Moreover, the first temptations to evil io a 
corrupt age and surroundings are those which come 
through the appetite. Luxury enervates before sin 
assails. The walls are undermined before an assault 1s 
ordered. Daniel and his three companions res :lved 
within themselves that they would not deviate from the 
dictates of their own consciences; they would not defile 
themselves with the meat from the king’s table. ‘‘ They 
might have been laughed at by their senior fellow- 
students; they might have been put down as silly boys 
by those who were in authority over them; but as yet, 
boys as they were, they would not barter, the approval 
of their own consciences for any considerations of com- 
fort or security."(>) They did not act on the motto, 
‘““When you are ia Rome do asthe Romans do.” In 
matters that do not touch the moral life this advice is 
petbaps sound; but io all matters in which a principle 
is involved it is pernicious. 

2. But though they would act according to the dic- 
tates of their own consviences they made n» attempt to 
make their consciences a law unto others. They did 
not proclaim a crusade against the meat that was on the 
king’s table. They did not call oa their superiors to 
take it away, nor did they, so far as we have any ac- 
c ‘unt, even cal! upon their fellow. captives to agree with 
them in this act of total abstinence. They judged for 
themselves; they left others to judge for thems ves, 
We are apt to demaud liberty f r ourselves and to deny 
it to others; Damiel denied it to bimself and made no 
altempt to take it away from otbers. 

3. In carrying out his scruples he exercised tact, that 
is, sar ctified common sense. He made no fuss about 
his resolu'ion. He went quietly to the head of the de- 
partment a d asked permission ty make a difference in 
bis diet and that of his three companions, And when 
the prisce of the eusuchs referred him to the subor- 
dinate who bad them in sp. cial charge be overcame the 
official’s fears by prepusing a very simple test. The 
argument for self-indulgence was one with whi: th in our 
time we are very familiar—it was necessiry for their 
health. Daniel :ecognized the force of Ybe rea-oning, 
but denied its applicability. He used the same argu- 
ment that Benjamin Frauklin used in Londo. when 
the priaters said that it was necessary tu drink ale to 
keep their strength. “* Try us,” suid he; “if at the end 


-----—— 


(a) Stanley's Jewish Church.” 
(b) Taylor's ** Daniel the Beloved.”’ 


of ten days we are found to have suffered from going 
without the wines and the luxurious living of our fe}- 
lows we will say no more about it.” Danie) was sure 
that God’s laws cannot be inconsistent; and if the 
Mosaic requirements were found to be doing bodily 
harm, in other words, to be inconsistent with the laws of 
health, he was prepared to consider himself exempted 
from further obedierce to them. It is very easy so to 
put forth a principle that it shall be odivus to all that 
do not already accept it; it is also easy so to put forth a 
principle that it shall commend itself to even those who 
are most opposed to it. ‘* He shall not strive or cry” is 
as wise as a direction to the followers of the Lord as. it 
wa: true as a prophecy of his methods of influeace. 
There are many who are gentle and weak; and there are 
not a few who are resolute but who are also obtrusive 
and obnoxious. The “irresistible might of meekness” 
is a rare virtue. 

4. The result. Pulse and water proved better for 
both body and mind than the meats from the king's 
table. The general danger of mankind—there are some 
notable exceptions—is that of too much attention to the 
palate and too little to the stomach and brain. Those 
who eat for a preseat pleasure rarely build up by their 
eating to the best advantage either body or soul, Simple 
food is generally the best food; luxurious living» cither 
ministers to the muscles nor to the brain. Temperance 
is the first condition of bodily and mental heaith. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


MAKING DANIELS. 

Brave Daniel! What joy to the mother-heart that 
prayed over his cradle and watched his first steps. Per- 
haps in her humble home in Judea she trained him for a 
mechanic. But he was of royal blood, and his soul, 
through her faith and teachings, was of the lineage of 
heaven, She put deep into his heart the principles that 
make a man. Daniel was her work. That unknown 
Jewish mother has a crown of rejoicing in her great son. 
The Sunday-schoo] teacher is forming characters. Those 
p-astic minds are being moulded. They are taking shape 
for the future. A toilsome, often a weary task. The 
slow years may seem to bring little fruit. But if the 
work be done wisely, lovingly, thoroughly, time will tell. 
So will eternity. Make these youth ready for temptation. 
Bring them so near to God and heaven that Satan cannot 
get between. ‘God's promise is: ** Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” 


Hooks and Authors. 


GRAY’'S CHINA. 

In the dedication «f ths book: to Earl Granville, the 
author states that he has long resided in China, and 
the title-page further informs us that he is Archdeacon 
of Hongkong; but we-have looked thr ugh it in vain 
for further notices of his p sition and the qualifications 
which have fitted him for writing a new book o1 tbe 
Celestial Empire. I! may be add: d, therefore, that Dr. 
Gray has been British Consular Chaplain at Canton 
since 1853: that he has, at various times, traveled in 
many parts of the Eighteen Pr vices, and that this is 
the revised and enlarged edition of a previous publica- 
tion which he issued at Hongkong in 1874. The illus- 
trations are all drawo by native artists, and exhibit their 
limited attainments ia art. 

Dr. Gray gives us in thirty-two chapters his observa- 
tions on the administration, idolatry, social life, occu- 
pations, arts and productions of the Chinese people and 
country; and a general index measurably aids the 
reader in finding a subject he is searching for. 
The author seems to have carefully noted his o serva 
tioas as the incidents occurred, and now has printed 
them much as they were written, makiog these reminis- 
cences of travel, adventures, bazards aod sigbts the 
illustrations of his general remarks. The quotations 
are mostly from contemporary newspapers or are trans- 
lations, and this independence of former authors gives 
great freshness to his descriptions of people and scene-. 
The accounts of his deliverance from the robbers in 
Tsunghwa district and the villages on the Tungling 
Lake, and his visit to the potteries of King eb chin in 
Kiangsi, are among the liveliest portions. On the 
whole the work so much resembles Doolittle’s ** Social 
Life of the Chinese” that one corroborates and corrects 
the other. 

We appreciate Dr. Gray's carefulness in confining 
himself to what he saw, for his illustrations, and only 
regret that he did n 1 take greater paios to verify his 
statemeats, His use of the language, too, is not always 
satisfactory. S.metimes he employs one dialect, sume- 
times anotber. Thus, we have Kambi and Kavgbe for 
the same monarch; Yehole, Yithoi and Jevol fur the 
same place; Koon-Yam forth. Kwanyia of other au- 


‘China: A History of the Laws, Manners and Customs of the 
People. By John Henry Gray, M.A., LL Archdeacon of 
Hongkong. Edited by W.G. Gregor. With 140 Illustrations. . 
London, Macmillan & Co, 1878, 2 vols,, pp, 997. 374 
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thors; and the phrase, Emperor Kien-long-Wong, 
where Wong is only the Cantonese word for emperor. 
A little inquiry would have removed this serious draw- 
back to their recognition. The introductory chapter ex- 
hibits some of these faults. On page 3, for instance, after 
explaining the term Tchung Kwock, or Middle Kingdom, 
he goes on to speak of other names of China, as follows: 
‘* Tien Chu is the term in which tbe nation sets forth its 
heavenly origin in contradistinction to the inferior gen- 
esis of all other earthly states. By the tribes who dwell 
between China and the Caspian Sea, the country is 
called the Cathay, or the Flowery Land; and as before 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope the highway 
from Europe to China lay through these countries, 
this.was the name Europeans became acquainted with. 
The word China is said to be derived from the name of 
an emperor of the short-lived dynasty of Tsin. This 
emperor, who was named Ching Wong, is said in Chinese 
annals to be one of the greatest heroes of whom China 
or indeed any other land can boast. He is said 
to bave died about 200 years before Christ.” 

A few alterations in this paragraph will show that 
only a little research was needed to render it in all re- 
spects accurate. For instance, Tien Chu (properly Tien 
Chao) meaos Heavenly Dynasty, aod indicates only that 
the empire is ruled by the Tien Tsi, or Son of Heaven, 
who is regarded as the vicegerent of heaven on earth; 
no covtrast is intended by this term with the inferior 
genesis of other nations. The name Cathay came from 
an alteration of the word Kitan, or Ki tah, a Tungusian 
tribe which ruled more or less of northeastern and 
northern China, under the style of the Liao Dynasty, 
from 916 to 1125, and Kin Dyoasty till 1235; it was 
probably introduced into Europe through Persia. The 
name Flowery Land is Chung Hwa Ti io Chinese, and 
is a very ancient term for the country, intimating its 
literary civilization. The name China comes from the 
ancient feudal state of Tsin (now Kansuh province) avd 
not from its ruler, as the previous use of the name in 
India proves. This emperor was indeed a great hero, 
and his death, n. ¢. 208, is as well known as any event 
in Chinese history; he was styled Tsin Wang Ching (i ¢. 
King Ching of Tsin) before he became emperor, and bis 
best known title is Tsin Chi Hwangti, or Emperor First 
of Tsio, Sentences showing as little care not infre- 
quently occur, and the phrases, ‘*I believe,” or “it is 
said,’ come too often as a loophole for Dr. Gray's inex- 
act ness, 

The title-page tells its readers that the book is a his- 
tory of the laws of China; but it gives no adequate 
account of the Penal Code, and not much insight into 
the organization of the central and provisional govern- 
ments, the checks and changes in the vast detail of their 
personnel, the defects and injustice of jurisprudence 
and administration, and the severity which restrains the 
people. In a book like this we ought to have the latest 
accurate information on such points, as well as on 
population, education, productions, and other topics 
showing the civilization of the country, 

The author bas done wisely in leaving out all refer- 
ences to foreign matters—missions, wars, trade, diplo- 
macy, emigration, intercourse, and history—in order to 
give his book a single scope. The best parts of his 
work are those chapters relating to the domestic life of 
the people, and their treatment of each other in com- 
mon, every-day intercourse, and to the general reader 
these will be found of deep interest. His kind feelings 
toward the people are apparent throughout the volumes, 
and his readers will be likely to close the book with an 
increased respect for the Chinese and their character. 


Very appropriately, as to time and public interest, Mr. 
Longfellow has reached, in his ** Poems of Places,” Russia 
and Turkey in Europe and Greece. We have spoken 
hitherto of the admirable taste evinced in the editing of 
this series; and our debt to the poet is greatly increased 
by the patience and extended research which has con- 
ducted the task so far. The work has not taxed his genius, 
but his genius has graced with its refinement the selection 
from so large a field. (James R. Osgood & Co.) 

We have rarely read a more charming volume of * ad- 
dresses to the young” than * Bible Echoes,” by the Rev. 
James Wells, M. A., of Glasgow. These addresses are not 
simply stories strung together but truths placed side by 
side, and joined by illustration striking and simple. There 
is a hearty tone throughout that appeals to a boy s manli- 
ness, and compels confidence. The illustrations are good 
and the subjects well chosen. The frontispiece, The Chess- 
players, is a little sermon with a great moral. (R. Carter 
& Brothers.) 

We call the attention of our young readers to the fol- 
lowing juvenile publications: ** The House in the Glen, and 
the Boys who Built it,” by the author of “ Ella’s Half- 
Sovereign; ‘* Milly's Whims,” by the author of the 
* Bessie Books.” Joanna H. Mathews (Robert Carter & 
Bros.); ** The Birthday, a Sequel to the Well-spent Hour,” 
by Eliza Lee Follen,; ** Lea’s Playground,” by the author of 
“Willie Smith's Money-box:” “ Finette, the Norman 
Maiden, and her English Friends,” by Mary E. Ropes (T. Y. 
Crowell); ‘*‘ Henri; or the Little Savoyard in Paris,” trans- 
lated by Mrs. Lizzie P. Lewis (William B. Mucklow); 
* Bessie, the Cash Girl,” by Mrs. Mary D. Prime (Nelson 
& Phillips). 


The Harpers have added a really artistic little work to their 
children’s department. ‘ Stories from Homer” are retold 
in prose by the Rev. Alfred I. Charch, M.A., Head Master 
of King Edward’s School, Retford. There is no effort to 
reduce the simple but stately diction of the old time story- 
teller to the prattle of the ‘‘ talker to children.” He has 
wonderfully preserved the far-away feeling that runs 
through Homer's lines. Their simplicity is well accom 
panied by pictures from Flaxman’'s designs. They are 
very effective. The outlines are thrown forward by a 
black background, and a buff tint is used for the flesh 
coloring instead of the red of the Etruscan vases, after 
which they were originally designed. 


‘‘ Beauty for Ashes’’ is the striking title of a new work 
by Rev. Alexander Dickson. The former work of this 
author, “All About Jesus,’ met with universal praise for 
its simplicity and heartfull earnestness. The same char- 
acteristics belong to the book before us. The sermons 
were, we presume, delivered; they have the air of direct 
address. The vein of poetic apprehension shown in the 
choice of subject and text commends the book to attention 
at once; as, for instance, ‘* Waiting and Working” turns 
upon the pivot-point of the text, ‘‘ Why cannot I follow 
Thee now’ “ Anticipating Trouble” is introduced with 
the question of the women going to Christ’s tomb, ‘** Who 
shall roll us away the stone from the door of the sepul- 
cher?” The author has that rare gift which enables him 
to draw his best illustrations from the Bible both by precept 
quoted or the recital of incident. The quotation is apt, 
and the Seripture story loses nothing by its paraphrase. 
(R. Carter & Bros.) 

‘* Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer.” by the Rev. William 
R. Williams, is republished by R. Carter & Bros. As usual, 
there is no intimation on the title-page that this is not a 
new work. We learn from the preface inferentially that 
it was written soon after the publication of Maurice's ex- 
cellent little book on the same subject. The edition 
referred to is that of 184s, thirty years ago. Dr. Williams 
is always instructive; he is reckoned one of the most ac- 
complished among Baptist ministers; and his little volume 
on the prayer of our Lord would do excelleftly well to be 
put into the hands of thoughtful young Christians. Noth- 
ing can be added to this prayer and there is little to ex- 
plain, but an enlargement of view by apt illustration is 
desirable, and this is done in the book before us. The same 
house republish in new and cheaper form “ Christian 
Theology for the People,” by Dr. Willis Lord, late Presi- 
dent of the University of Worcester. It is a systematic 
arrangement and brief statement of the doctrines com- 
monly held by the orthodox churches. 


Tillinghast Bros., Factoryville, Pa., publish “‘A Manual 
of Vegetable Plants.” by Isaac F. Tillinghast, containing 
the practical experience of a grower of vegetable plants 
for market. Without attempting to make a complete 
treatise like that of Henderson or Quin, he devotes large 
space to the cabbage (of which he grows 800,000 plants 
each spring) and gives a novel and interesting theory of 
the connection between the cabbage-fly and the disease 
called *‘club-root.” After this he treats of the growing of 
asparagus, cauliflower, celery, tomatoes, egg plants and 
sweet potato plants: squashes and potatoes are also no- 
ticed. In the growing of plants under glass fire-beds are 
recommended in place of the ordinary hot-bed of manure. 
These are beds of earth with hot air flues (of tile) running 
under them fram a small furnace, and are said to work 
admirably and to be cheaper in the long run than the old- 
fashioned mapure beds. Plain, practical hints about the 
management of plants in these beds and in the open 
ground are minutely given, and the garden-loving reader 
will find in them more than a dollar’s worth of valuable 
information. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Trelawney's revised and enlarged 
Shelley, Byron and the Author” is nearly 
Pickering press. 

—Miss Kate Thompson's excellent ** Handbook to the 
Public Picture Galleries of Europe” (Macmillan & Co.) has 
passed to a second edition. 

—The King of Portugal has taken to work as a Shakes- 
pearean scholar, and is now engaged on a translation of 
‘*The Merchant of Venice.” 

—Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, London, have in press 
Senior's Conversations’’ with M. Thiers, Guizot and other 
notable persons of the Second Empire. 

—A diary of the late Joshua R. Giddings, said to cover 
an entire session of Congress from 1848 to 1849, has been 
discovered at his old home in Jefferson, Ohio. 

—A new Edition of Prof. Jordan's *‘Manual of the Ver- 
tebrates of the United States” is in progress, and will be 
published by Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago. 

—Mr. Charles Winter, father of Mr. William Winter 
the well-known poet and critic, died at his home in Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., on the [sth ult. at a good old age. 

—Besides all the other good articles, ‘‘Sunday After- 
noon’ for May has a capital story with a purpose by Dr. 
Edward Eggleston. Its attractive title is ‘‘ Periwinkle.” 

—One of the cleverest short stories that has been written 
in a long time appears in “ Lippincott’s” for May. It is 
from the pen of H. James Jr., and is called ‘* Theodolinde.” 

—The May-June number of the ‘‘ North American” con- 
tains a debate on the question, “Is Man a Depraved 
Creature?’ by the Rev. T. W. Chambers and the Rev. 0. 
Frothingham. 

—Professor Sterne has discovered in the archives of 
Oldenburg a relation by Mylius of his visit to England, 
containing an account of his conversations with Milton, as 
well as some unpublished letters of Milton himself. 

—The May number of the * Magazine of American His- 


* Records of 
ready at the 


tory” (A. S. Barnes & Co.) continues the discussion of 


Verrezano’s voyage, by the Rev. B. F. DeCosta, and gives 
a biographical sketch of Gen. Philip Van Cortland, of the 
army of the Revolution. 

—** Appleton’s Journal” has an admirably illustrated 
article this month on Rapid Transit in New York, descri? - 
ing and illustrating all the various schemes from the Pneu- 
matic Tunnel to the Traveling Sidewalk, besides those 
now in process of construction. 

—The printing and publishing establishment of Messrs. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Edinburgh, has been completely 
destroyed by fire. The amount of damage done is esti- 
mated at £200,000, Some seven hundred work people will 
be thrown out of employment. 

—Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & Co. have just ready 
‘*Keramos, and other Poems,’ by Mr. Longfellow, com- 
prising all the poetry he has written since 1575. The same 
house publish ‘‘ Memoirs of William Francis Bartlett,” by 
Gen. Francis W. Palfrey. 

—The story goes that Lord Salisbury, the new English 
Foreign Secretary, in early life incurred the displeasure of 
his father by his marriage, and for a long time supported 
himself by literary labor, chietly in connection with the 
London papers. He came into the family property and 
title by the death of an elder brother. 

—** St. Nicholas" for May opens with a story of the 
Hudson, written and illustrated by Mary Hallock Foote. 
Besides this there are illustrated articles on * Parisian 
Children,” and the * Philadelphia Mint,” and the usual 
choice variety of sketches and stories, including one about 
the ** Peterkins,” by Lucretia P. Hale, and Miss Alcott’s 
and Edwin Hodder’s serials. 

—The death is announced of Risk Allah Hassoun Effendi, 
of Aleppo, one of the greatest living Arabic scholars and 
poets of the day. He was Turkish and Arabic interpreter 
to Fuad Pacha on the expedition sent to Syria by the 
Porte at the time of the massacres, a naturalized English 
subject, and the author of several excellent works in 
Arabic, both in prose and verse. 

Harper's Magazine” for May is no less attractive 
than usual, and is especially rich in_ illustrations. 
Hardly anything could be more exquisite than the pictures 
accompanying Mr. Ridgeway's article, **Song Birds of 
the West."’ There is an Easter poem by Frances L. Macy, 
of which it is praise enough to say that it has been copied 
far and wide over the country. The serial stories develop 
well. 

—In ‘Secribner’s” for May Dr. Eggleston's paper on 
‘The New York Post Office,” with rich illustrations, takes 
the first place. There are illustrated articles also on ** Our 
Pets and Protectors,” apropos of the coming deg show, 
upon ‘Camps and Tramps about Ktaadn,”’ and “ Bird 
Architecture."’ Bayard Taylor furnishes Impossible 
Story: there is another “ Rudder Grange Sketch;"* and 
the serials are continued. 

—The May “ Atlantic” is brightened with contributions 
from three leading American humorists: Mark [wain, 
Charles Dudley Warner and Thos. Bailey Aldrich—the last 
taking up his almost abandoned journey, ** From Ponkapog 
to Pesth,” and describing the ocean voyage from the point 
of view of one who spends it in his cabin. Mr. Bishop's 
romance, ** Detmold,” is winding up to a conclusion which 
is likely to be dramatic. With respect to its other contri- 
butions the magazine is up to its usual high tone. 


—In his talk on Concord authors, in Boston the other | 


day, Mr. Alcott said that American literature which had 
anything original in it was not yet over fifty vears old. To 
Mr. Emerson he gave place as “our first truly American 
or New England writer.” lll ce Fuller ‘* had the best 
gifts of man added to those of a woman.”’ “ Perpetual 
truthfulness” was the “chief attribute” of Thoreau. Mr. 
Alcott said that he himself had kept diaries and common- 
place books all his life, until they had grown to number 
seventy volumes, so that he might call himself “an author 
in quantity if not in quality.” 

—The May-June number of the ‘*‘ International Review 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) has a rich list of contributions. James 
Anthony Froude leads off with a paper on “Science and 
Theology: Ancient and Modern The other articles are 
‘‘The New King of Italy and the New Pope,” by Prof. An- 
gelo de Gubernatis of Italy; ‘* War,” three sonnets, by Ray 
Palmer; ‘“* United States Provisional Court of the State of 
Louisiana,” by Judge Chas. A. Peabody; “ Reason and 
Sentiment,” by Henry C. Pedder; *‘ The Bible:” L. Egypt- 
ology, by Philip Schaff; II. The Gospel according to John, 
by Lyman Abbott ; “ Learned Women of Bologna,” by 
Mme. Villari; *“‘The Moral Problem,” |. by Mark Hopkins; 
‘The Future of the Erie Canal,” by John B. Jervis, C. E.; 
and “*Elements of National Wealth,” IIL... by O. A. Wells. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
|The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edite 
orial Rooms of this paper will be ack.wwwledged in its earlva 
subsequent iene. Publishers will con er a favor by promptiy 


advising us of any omission in thix respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all caxes. | 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Auerbach, Berthold, Landolin.’ Henry Holt & Co. $1 00 
De Amicts. Fadmonds, ‘onastantinople Putname. 1.5 
De Mille, James, M.A... Harpers. 


of Khetoric. 
‘dlolden sands D& J 


. Roberts Bres. 1 


Lill, A. Prine 7 ane f Khe Harpers 
Hassara, J. R.G.. Life of Pope Pius IX.’ 
Pub. Soe. 
Hugo, Victor. * History of aCrime.” Part arpers. % 
Keonedy, John, * The Senoo! and the Family. Harpe rs. 
Leith- \dams. Mrs.. Harpers. 
* Phitochristus.’ Roberta Bros. 2 
Reynolds, Beatrice, ‘The Matchmaker.” .Petersons. 1 ) 
Seaver, Emily. “Williams Co. 
Thompson, Sir C. Wyville, ‘Cruise of the Cha:lenger.”” Vols. 


Tuckerman, c harles “Greeks of Puteame. &) 

Tauler, Dr. John, iadom Series.. Roberts Bros. 

Ver Mebr. J. L., “ Checkered Life. Bancroft & Co. 2 0 

We have aiso received current Hh Scr ot toe following publi- 
cations: 

Atiantic University Catalogue, Citizens Committee Report, 
Guide to Holiness, Miautes «of the National Councti of the Cuon- 
grewational Charches, Monthly Repertory, National sunday-scboot 
Teacher, People’ Pulpit. Phrenoliogical Journal. Speiline Ke- 
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MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XXX1. 
THE JOY OF HARVEST. 


HEN Zeph turned from the little red school-house to 
go home, after the prayer-meeting, he felt that 
peace which comes after a great interior crisis has passed. 
He had. for the first time in his life, yielded his will, abso- 
lutely and thoroughly. He had humbled himself, in a pub- 
lic confession of wrong-doing, before all his neighbors; 
before those whom he had felt to be enemies. He had 
taken the step convulsively, unwillingly, constrained there- 
to by a mighty overmastering power which wrought with- 
in him. He had submitted, without love, to the simple, 
stern voice of conscience and authority—the submission of 
a subject to a monarch, not that of a child toa father. 
Just then and there, when he felt himself crushed, lonely, 
humbled and despairing, the touch of that child's hand on 
his, the pleading childish face, the gentle childish voice, 
had spoken to him of the love of Christ. 

There are hard, sinful, unlovely souls, who yet long to 
be loved, who sigh in their dark prison for that tenderness, 
that devotion, of which they are consciously unworthy. 
Love might redeem them ; but who can love them’ There 
is a fable of a prince doomed by a cruel enchanter to wear 
a loathsome, bestial form till some fair woman should 
redeem him by the transforming kiss of love. The fable is 
a parable of the experience of many a lost human soul. 

The religion of Christ owes its peculiar power to its 
revealing a Divine Lover, the one Only Fair, the alto- 
gether Beautiful, who can love the unlovely back into 
perfectness. The love of Christ has been the dissolving 
power that has broken the spells and enchantments which 
held human souls in bondage, and has given them power to 
rise to the beauty and freedom of the sons of God. 

As Zeph walked homeward through the lonely stillness 
of the night, again and again the words thrilled through 
his soul, ‘‘ Christ loves you”—and such tears as he had never 
wept before stood in his eyes, as he said wonderingly, ** Me 
—me? Oh, is it possible‘ Can it be’ And Christ died 
for him! He had known it all these years, and never 
thanked him, never loved him. The rush of new emotion 
overpowered him ; he entered his house, walked straight 
to the great family Bible that lay on a stand in the best 
room of the house; it was the very room where the coffin 
of his wife had stood, where he had sat, stony and despair- 
ing, during the funeral exercises. Zeph opened the Bible 
at random and began turning the leaves, and his eye fell 
on the words, ** Unto him that LOVED US, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and his Father, to him be glory !” 
His heart responded with a strange new joy—a thrill of 
hope that he, too, might be washed from his sins. 

Who can read the awful mysteries of a single soul’ We 
see human beings, hard, harsh, earthly, and apparently 
without an aspiration for anything high and holy; but 
let us never say that there is not far down in the depths of 
any soul a smothered aspiration, a dumb repressed desire 
to be something higher and purer, to attain the perfect- 
ness to which God calls it. 

Zeph felt at this moment that Christ who so loved him 
could purify him, could take away his pride and willful- 
ness; and he fell on his knees, praying without words, but 
in the spirit of him of old who cried, “If thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean.” As he prayed a great peace fell 
upon him, a rest and stillness of sou] such as be had never 
felt before; he lay down that night and slept the sleep of 
a little child. 

But when next day Zeph Higgins walked into Deacon 
Dickenson’s store and of his own accord offered to put 
back the water-pipes that led to his spring, and to pay 
whatever cost and damage the Deacon might have in- 
curred in throwing them out, there was then no manner 
of doubt that some higher power than that of man had 
been at work in his soul. 

The Deacon himself was confounded, almost appalled, by 
the change that had come over his neighbor. He had 
been saying all his life that the grace of God could do 
anything and convert anybody, but he never expected to 
see a conversion like that. Instead of grasping eagerly at 
the offered reparation he felt a strange emotion within 
himself, a sort of choking in his throat: and now that he 
saw the brother with whom he had contended yielding so 
unconditionally, he began to question himself whether he 
had no wrong to confess on his side. 

“Wal now, I expect I've ben wrong too,” he said. 
“We ain't perfectly sanctified, none of us, and I know I 
hain’t done quite right, and I hain't felt right. I got my 
back up, and I’ve said things 1 hadn’t orter. Wal, we'll 
shake hands on't. I ain't perticklar "bout them water- 
pipes now; we'll let bygones be bygones.”’ 

But Zeph had set his heart on reparation, and here was 
a place where the pertinacity of his nature had an honest 
mission; so by help of reference to one or two neighbors 
as umpires the whole loss was finally made good, and the 
long-standing controversy with all its ill-feeling settled 
and buried forever out of sight. 

The news of this wonderful change spread through all 
the town. 

“I declar’ for’t,”’ said Liph Kingsley to Bill Larkins, 
** this ere’s a reel thing, and it’s time for me to be a-thinkin’. 
I've got a soul to be saved too, and I mean to quit drinkin’ 
and seek the Lord.” 


* Copyright 1877. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


“Poh !” said Bill, “* you may say soand think so; but you 
won't do it. You'll never hold out.” 

‘**Don’t you believe that; Christ will help you,” said 
Zeph Higgins, who had overheard the conversation. ‘‘ He 
his helped me; he can help you. He can save to the utter- 
most. There ‘tis in the Bible—try it. We'll all stand 
by ye.” 

A voice like this from old Zeph Higgins impressed the 
neighbors as being almost as much of a miracle as if one 
of the gray cliffs of old Bluff Head had spoken ; but his 
heart was full, and he was ready everywhere to testify to 
the love that had redeemed him. No exhorter in the 
weekly prayer-meeting spoke words of such power as he. 

The few weeks that followed were marked in the history 
of the town. Everywhere the meetings for preaching and 
prayer were crowded. Glazier’s barroom was shut up for 
want of custom, and Glazier himself renounced the selling 
of liquor and became one of the converts of the revival. 
For a while every member of the church in the village 
acted as if the wonderful things which they all professed 
to believe were really true—as if there were an immor- 
tality of glory to be gained or lost by our life here. 

The distinction between the aristocracy of Town Hill 
and the outlying democracy of the farming people was 
mergéd for the time in a sense of a higher and holier 
union. Colonel Davenport and Judge Gridley were seen 
with Doctor Cushing in the school-houses of the outlying 
districts, exhorting and praying, and the farmers from the 
distant hills crowded in to the Town Hill meetings. For 
some weeks the multitude was of one heart and one soul. 
A loftier and mightier influence overshadowed them, under 
whose power all meaner differences sunk out of sight. 
Such seasons as these are like warm showers that open leaf 
and flower, buds that have been long forming. Everybody 
in those days that attended Christian services had more or 
less of good Aillrposes, of indefinite aspiration to be better, 
of intentio#s that related to some future. The revival 
brought these out in the form of an immediate practical 
purpose, a definite, actual beginning in a new life. 

“Well, Mother,” said Hiel Jones, “I've made up my 
mind to be a Christian. I've counted the cost, and it will 
cost something, too. I was a-going up to Vermont to trade 
for a team o' hosses, and | can’t make the trade I should ‘a: 
made. If I jine the church I mean to live up to ‘t, and I 
can't make them sharp trades fellers do. I could beat ‘em 
all out their boots,”’ said Hiel, with rather a regretful 
twinkle in his eye, ** but I won't; I'll do the right thing, ef 
I don’t make so much by ‘t. Nabby and me's both agreed 
‘bout that. We shall jine the church together, and be 
married as soon as I get back from Vermont. I allers 
meant to git religion some time—but somehow, lately, I've 
felt that now is the time."’ 

On one bright autumnal Sabbath of that season the 
broad aisle of the old meeting-house was filled with can- 
didates solemnly confessing their faith and purpose to lead 
the Christian life. There, standing side by side, were all 
ages, from the child to the gray-haired man. There stood 
Dolly with her two brothers, her heart thrilling with the 
sense of the holy rite in which she was joining; there 
Nabby and Hiel side by side; there all the sons of Zeph 
Higgins; and there, lastly, the gray, worn form of old 
Zeph himself. Although enrolled as a church member he 
had asked to stand up and take anew those vows of which 
he had never before understood the meaning or felt the 
spirit, and thus reunite himself with the church from which 
he had separated. 

That day was a recompense to Dr. Cushipg for many 
anxieties and sorrows. He now saw fully that though the 
old régime of New England had forever passed, yet there 
was still in the hands of her ministry that mighty power 
which Paul was not ashamed to carry to Rome as adequate 
to regenerate a world. He saw that intemperance and 
profanity and immorality could be subdued by the power 
of religious motive working in the hearts of individual 
men, taking away the desire to do evil, and that the Gos- 
pel of Christ is to-day, as it was of old and ever will be, thé 
power of God and the wisdom of God to the salvation of 
every one that believeth. 


[At this point Mrs. Stowe makes an interval in the action 
of her story, the next chapter being entitled ‘Six Years 
Later.” The story will be omitted from our columns for 
two or three weeks, after which it will be resumed and 
pushed forward rapidly to the close.—ED.} 


Science and Art. 


Mr. J. B. FULLER, of Brooklyn, is said to have perfected 
a device for an electric light which promises better results 
than anything yet produced. Strips of carbon are sepa- 
rated by thin glass which melts under the action of the 
heat generated in the passage of the electricity, and thus 
clock-work can be dispensed with. 


THE MAGNET.—A powerful bar magnet, in connection 
with a Grove battery, has been successfully used in London 
in extracting a chip of steel from the eye of a mechanic. 
When the magnet was four inches from the eye, the chip 
of steel sprang from the lens where it had lodged to the 
inner surface of the cornea, whence it was removed with- 
out much difficulty. 


BOTTLING AIR FOR FUTURE EXAMINATION.—During the 
Centennial summer samples of air were collected on vari- 
ous occasions upon the exhibition grounds at Philadelphia, 
and in the different buildings ; also in this city, in Brook- 
lyn, Hoboken, and on many of the Adirondack mountains, 
with a view to transmitting them to the chemists of 1076, 
to determine whether the earth’s atmosphere is undergoing 
change. That the atmosphere has undergone enormous 


changes since the earlier geological ages is beyond a doubt. 
The present question is whether such changes are still 
slowly going on, and what their nature may be. The 
ordinary statement that the air has an invariable composi- 
tion is not strictly true, since samples of air collected at 
different times and in different places are never found to 
be absolutely identical. The difference may be slight ; but 
an apparently insignificant decrease in the percentage of 
oxygen becomes of grave importance when the deficiency, 
as is usually the case, is made up of less beneficial ele- 
ments.—{Scientific American. 


POWER OF THE WaAVES.—Those who have never lived on 
a stormy coast, nor been to sea, can form no adequate idea 
of the effect that can be produced by the impact of a suc- 
cession of waves, or of a single wave. What has happened 
at Wick, on the extreme northern coast of Scotland, where 
a breakwater has been building for some years past, ma¢ 
give an idea of what is meant by wave-power. It was 
found that stones of ten tons weight were as pebbles to the 
waves, which have been measured to be here forty-two feet 
from crest to the bottom of the trough. The outer end of 
the breakwater, where the storms beat most violently, was 
built of three courses of one hundred ton stones laid on 
the rubble foundations; next above these were three 
courses of large, flat stones, and upon this a mass of con- 
crete, built on the spot of cement and rubble. The end of 
the breakwater was thought to be as immovable as the 
natural rock; yet the resident engineer saw it slowly yield 
to the force of the waves and swing round into the less 
troubled water inside the pier, It gave way not in frag- 
ments but in one mass, asif it wasa monolith. The dis- 
placed mass is estimated to weigh about 1,350 tons. 


THe HowGaTe EXpepirion.—Captain Howgate and his 
friends are beginning to get uneasy on account of the delay 
of Congress in providing means to forward his projected 
expedition. They have no doubt but that when the bill 
making the appropriation is brought up in the House it 
will pass without much opposition, but they are afraid that 
the delay will imperil the enterprise. Reports from Labra- 
dor and other high latitudes confirm the opinions enter- 
tained here, that no season so favorable to northern 
exploration has occurred for thirty years, as, owing to the 
mild winter just passed, comparatively little ice was form- 
ed, and this is now supposed to be breaking up and drifting 
south, as the European steamers report having encountered 
icebergs much earlier this season than usual. In view of 
this, it is hoped that if the expedition can get away from 
our shores by July 25 no difficulty will be experienced in 
going directly north as far as Lady Franklin Bay, about 
Sl‘, nearly as far as the highest point reached by any for- 
mer expedition. Should these hopes be realized, and a 
base of supplies be estaflished in that vicinity during the 
coming summer, the friends of the expedition say that its 
success would be certain, ‘in view of the well-considered 
plans on which it is based. To establish this base of sup- — 
plies, however, it is necessary that action be taken as soon 
as possible, as all the time between this and the last day 
when such an expedition should start can be profitably 
used in making proper preparations, without which success 
is very doubtful.—{Scientific American. 


THE SemMiI-ANNUAL EXHIBITION IN BROOKLYN.—Twice a 
year Brooklyn revels in art. ‘That is To say, on a certain 
evening in the fall and in the spring the Art Building in 
Montague street opens its doors to an eager throng, who 
crowd the rooms, gaze at oue anothers’ dress, gossip in 
little groups, repair to the Academy of Music adjoining, 
and listen there to the performance of Conterno’s orches- 
tra—in short do everything but study the pictures, 
Happily, however, for art the building remains open 
during the following month, so that anyone is free to 
make a careful and prolonged examination at his leisure. 
ss the present exhibition one is apt to derive a more 

vorable impression than from the last. There are fewer 
striking pictures, perhaps, but a larger display of fair 
average talent. Some of the best known artists are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Others are well represented. 
Coleman sends his fine view of the Grand Canal, Venice; 
S. R. Gifford, **An Indian Sammer Day on Claverack 
Creek,” and ** Leander’s Tower on the Bosphorus,” both 
of them admirably done; Quartley, several of his breezy 
sea sketches; Brown, one cf his characteristic street 
arabs; W. T. Richards, a marine view on the Jersey 
Coast, wonderfully bright and fresh; Stover, a valley 
in the Adirondacks, so green and vivid that anyone who 
does not know that country might think it an exaggera- 
tion; McEntee, Lake Placid in the Adirondacks, a little 
picture with respect to size but a great one in finish and 
perfection; M. F. H. de Haas a number of marines in his 
striking vein; and W. F. de Haas a capital representation 
of the beach at Narragansett Pier. The place of honor 
in the room is filled by Kaemmerer’s ‘‘ Marriage Proces- 
sion,”’ owned by Mr. T. A. Howell, and made so generally 
familiar by the photogravure reproductions and the wood 
engraving in ** Scribner's” a few months since. One needs, 
though, to see the rich coloring of the original to get its full 
spirit and beauty. A picture full of humorous suggestions 
is 300, “* Maternity,” by F. 8S. Church, representing three 
owls—a mother and two infants—on a tree. This, with the 
sketch just above it by. C. C. Markham, entitled *‘ My 
Janitor” and showing a’ good looking negro on a broad 
grin, can hardly fail to bring a laugh from the most dys- 
peptic visitor. In the water color room Miss Fanny A. 
Nye’s placque and set of tiles are particularly good. Of 
course there are any number about which nothing good 
can be conscientiously said, and many too which deserve a 
good word, but which, with our limited space, we must re- 
luctantly leave. Those living in the vicinity may secure 
an hour's reasonable enjoyment by giving the exhibition 
a personal examination. 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stam ps. 


Business Department. Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


An Eighth Avenue Emporium, 


The store of Mr. 0. Jones, on the corner of 
Eighth Ave. and 19th St., N. Y., is one of the 
notable sights of that part of New York. A 
great five-story structure, built especially for 
Mr. Jones's occupation and filled with an im- 
mense stock of dry-gooda, millinery, silks, 
ready-made clothing, house furniture, up- 
holstery, g ass, china and kitchen hardware, 
it undertakes to supply the customer with all 
his wants, from a paper of pins to a black 
walnut bedstead. For thirty-cight years 
Mr. Jones bas been building up this great 
business. Two or three years ago be erected 
the handsome and subetantial building be 
now occupies, and which be bas made a head- 
quarters of Eighth Ave. retail trade. All its 
appointments are designed with a special 
view to facilitate the transaction of business 
and to secure the comfort and convenience 
of visitors. Only to enumerate the different 
articles or the different classes of articles 
which Mr. Jones offers for sale would exceed 
the limits of this column. Indeed, the enu- 
meration takes 75 pawesof a closely printed 
catalogue, and to get an idea of the extent of 
his business one should send to Mr. Jones for 
this. Onthe cover of the catalogue full di- 
rections are given for ordering goods by mail, 
and within its pages the articles are so ex- 
plicitly described and illustrated that even 
people living miles distant may yet make 
their purceases in a perfectly intelligent and 
‘Sutisfactory way. 


St. Denis Hotel and Taylor’s 
Restaurant, 


It is announced that on the Ist of May the 
firm of Taylor and Gilson, which bas hitherto 
run the St. Denis Hotel, will be dissolved; Mr. 
Wiliam Taylor taking vbe entire management 
of the St. Denis and the restaurant as well. 
He bespeaks for his establishment a continu- 
ance of the patronage he has hitherto enjoyed 
and to which his familiarity with the business 
fairly entities him. Mr. Taylor's old head- 
quarters further down Broadway is remem- 
bered as a favorite place of resort when the 
retail shopping was done in that quarter. 
His present location, on the corner of Broad- 
way and Eleventh St., isin immediate prox- 
mity to Stewart's store,and offers to ladies 
shopping in that neighborhood a convenient 
and eligible dining place. The hotel is 
pleasantly situated, is readily accessible from 
up or down town and may be recommended 
as a choice family dwelling-place. 


The Sixth Ave. Carpet Warchouse, 


The new warerooms of Sheppard Knapp on 
Sixth Ave., corner of 13th St., offer especial 
inducements Just at this time to that large 
class of people who are engaged in the labor 
of house-furnishing. Mr. Knapp's well known 
enterprise and good taste have stocked the 
store with a fine assortment of goods to meet 
the spring demand and of a kind adapted to 
every want. That busy thoroughfare, Sixth 
Ave., in the vicinity of 4th St., fairly busties 
with people, not a few of whom are in search 
of carpets and upholstery. By turning into 
Knapp’s they may rely upon being well treat- 
ei and having a choice of moat desirable 
woods at a reasonable price. Mr. Knapp calls 
attention in another column to his extraordi- 
nary bargains in all sorts of carpets, and to 
his cargo of mattings at prices ranging from 
25 cents upwards. 


Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine can now be cured without 
any surgical operatiou, pain or confinement. 
Heavy and expensive supporters discarded. 
No charge for examination. Dr. Mann has 
had 36 years’ experience. Office 133 West 4lst 
St. Saturday, Sunday and Monday a.m. 

“Dr. Mano is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successtul and honest. 
| should put a child of mine under his care if 
| was so unhappy as to need such service. 

“ |Rev.) H. W. BEECHER.” 


Weare sorry to learn that Mrs. H. § 
Hutchinson, of New York, so well known as 
the designer and manufacturer of Hygienic 
Undergarments, bas, on account of sickness, 
been obliged to give up the arduous work of 
manufacturing and the many cares of busi- 
ness. She does not lose her interest in the 
cause. She is now located in Norfolk, Va., 
where her time will be devoted to study and 
the designing of new styles of Hygienic Up- 
dergarments. We learn that already she is 
engaged to exhibit and explain the merits of 
the garments in several cities, and letters are 
constantly received by her soliciting her to 
present the garments in other towns and 
cities. We feel confident that success will 
attend her. Allher garments will be manu- 
factured by E. G. Granvill at Norfolk, Va., 
and all orders or letters addressed to him or 
to Mrs. Hutchinson, Box %, will receive 
prompt attention. 


The Painting Season, 


In the use of paint quality is an important 
consideration. Those who intend to paint 
their buildings should select that which is 
known to be reliable. During the past twelve 
years the Averill bas been extensively used 
in every section of the country, and is widely 
commended as an article of superior merit. 
Aside from ite durability, the fact that it is 
mixed ready for use is an item of consider- 
able value. as those who do not care to em- 
ploy painters may do their painting without 
such aid. The general office of the company 
is at ® Burling Slip, N. Y.,and by sending 
there forasample card it will be promptly 
mnailed. 


Ladies and Gents Don’t Suffer torture 
with a bootcr shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. F. Ed- 
wards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Av., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He has the sole right for Kings County 
to manufacture these shoes. 


Summer Boarding. 

The mountain villages along the line of the 
New Jersey Midland K.R. have been much 
frequented of late by those who are fond of 
beautiful scenery. and a day's trouting. The 
arrangements of trains for the coming sum- 
mer will certainly induce many in the city to 
seek summer bouses along this picturesque 
road. 

A Correspondent says, “No Hotel in 
Boston is kept so bright and clean as the ‘old 
reliable’ favorite, the ‘American.’ The prices 
have been reduced to $3.00 and $3.50 per day 
to suit the times, but the table is kept up to 
ita standard of supreme excellence, and is said 
by travelers to be the best in the city.” 


saratoga Springs in Winter. 

Dra. Strong's Remedial Institute has Turk- 
ish, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro-ther- 
mal baths, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and other 
diseases. Send for a circular. 


Church Cushions, Cotton Felt Mat- 
trasses and Patent Spring Dress Pillows, man- 
ufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. 


Carpet Lining should be used under the 
cheapest as well as the most costly carpet 
Use (Cotton and Paper) only that manufact- 
ured by the American Carpet Lining Co., New 
York and Boston. For sale by all Carpet 
Dealers. 


Christian Union Offices, 
Home Office, 27 Park Place, New York; 
Boston Office, Crocker & Co., 21 Bromfield St.; 
Chicago Office, Weston Hulbert, 318 Clark St. 


Mir. Ed. A. Glison lately associated with 
Mr. Taylor in the St. Denis assumes charge — 
so it is understood— of the Westminster Hotel 
Cor. 16th St. and Irving Place. 


For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N.Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade 
mies and Boarding Schools: Professors, Tutors 
and gives information to Parents of 


good scho::ls. 
onttine going abroad or to the country prompt- 
ly suited. 


Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Azency, 2% Union Square (Broad- 
way ide). New Yor 


iT | My Boy. To. night 
(great temper- 

ana. When 

You and | were 


oys, Pru Baby Mine. Biue Eyes, Abt. 
Girote Gir. fia Waltz, Strauss. Polyantus Polka, 
Wadewortas. Lord of Lorne GValoo, Mack. (arolling 
Birds, Nocturne, Luliwig. These new 
leces, for Piseno or are in APRIL No. of 

UsSIcAL Hownus for De. y it 6 months for 7: 
(carh or stamps) and worth 816. 
G. W. RICHARDSON & Co., 2% Wash. St., Boston. 


Chea age Bookstore 


® Curious Old Books at your price 
of Magnificent Books at our price. 
2, Bibles Prayer Books etany 
ce. Catalogue of fiction free. LEGGAT BRos., 
Beekman S&t., opp. New Poet Office, New 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


KERAMOS, AND OTHER POEMS, 


By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 1 vol.,. I6mw.......... 91.2. 


A charming budget of the recent work of one of 
the oldest, finest and best of American poets.”’— 
[Phila. Bulletin. 


Memoir of William Francis Bartlett. 


By FRANCIS W. PALFREY. With portrait of Gen- 
eral Bartiett. 1 vol., l6mo, gilt top. $1.50. 
“A noble record of a most chiva!rous man.’’— 
| Boston Advertiser. 


“We are surprised to find this Memoir sumethiog 
entirely new. something fresh, and very interest- 
ing. The fullest obituartes and the best fall far 
short of the history this book opens to its readers.’ 
Pittsfield 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


By M. SWEETSER. 


Vol. 7 of “Artist 


Vol. 1. Vol.2 Bapheel. 

Vo. Durer. Vol. Mia le 

Vol. 5. Rembrandt. Vol. Lorraine. 
oth, cents a volume. 


This delightful series . . . Complete tn respect to 
biographical detail, and full of ail needful matter 
in the way of liste of pictures and their locations, 

they are beau ideal volumes of biography.’ Amer 
ican Bookseller. 


Books for European Tourists. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 
FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Revised Kdition for 1878 With Maps, itimo. 
Flexible cloth, $2.00. 


The only compact Guide-Book covering the 
whole ground of o:dinary “ vacation’ travel in 
Furope. 


OLD ENGLAND: 
ITS SCENERY, ARTAND PEOPLE. By J. M. 
Hoppin. New Edition, enlarged, $1.75. 


An admirable companion for English travel. 


*,* For sale atall Bookstores. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUG HTON, OSGOOD & Co., Boston 
BOSTON BOOK BULLETIN. 


A Quarterly Eclectic Record of American 
and Fereign Booka. 

An tndispensable companton forall Students and 
Book-buyers, giving quarterly a Classified List of 
American and Foreign Books. Itis also of value 
and interest to the genera! rea ‘er. 

Only 30 cts. per Annum, Free of Postage. 


D. LOTHROr Publishers, 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE'S 


GREAT ARTICLE ON 


AND THEOLOGY 


IN THE 


International Review, |. 


MAY—JUNE, 


WHICH CONTAINS ALSO 


Mn. DAVID A. WELLS’ third ELE- 
MENTS UF NATIONAL WEA 

Dr. HOPKINS, Ex-President of 
on the MORAL PRUBLEM OF THE AGE. 

PROF. DIGT BERNATISON the relations of the NEW 
KING OF ITALY and the NEW POPE. 

Jour B. JERVIS, on the ERIE 

ANAL QU EsTi¢ 

JUDGE PEABODY on the PROVISIONAL 
COURT OF LOUISIA 

RAY PALMER'S sonnets on IMPENDING WAR. 

Dr. PHILIP on EGYPTOLOGY. and Rev 


LYMAN ABB on THE AUTHENTICITY 
OF THE GUSPEL OF ST. JOHN 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, sketching the 
literary movement at home and abroa 


SCIENCE 


For sale by newsdealers and booksellers. Price 


postpaid, $1. 
A.S. BARNES &CO., Publishers, N.Y, 


19th Thousand. 
E. P. Roe’s New Story: 
A Knight of the NIXth Century. 


Large |2mo. 

The unerampled INCREASE in popularity 
of this writer continues. More copies have 
been sold of this latest story than of any 
previous work of his in the same time. The 
sale of his previous volumes is also steadily 
on the increase. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


WILSON’S 
New York City Business Directory 


For 1878-1879. Vol. XXXI. 


This popular and useful work, containing a care- 
fully cempiled and neatly printed list of al! the 
various Professions, Trates anc Business Houses 
in this city, property classified. is just from the 
press, and ready for wed. Will be sent by mai! 
or otherwise on receipt of Price, 82.50. 

Address orders to 


The Trow City Directory Company, 
No. 11 University Place, N.Y. 


on 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW THEMES 


and Modern ! 


RRANGED Ft 


CHURCH OR PARLOR 


ORGAN, 


By A LBE or 
in an original and attractive form, viz 


Part l. New Themesard Modern 
Part?. Preludes, Postludesard Hymn Tunes. 
Part Festive, Wedding and National Music. 
Part 4. Plaintive and Requiem Music. 

The work comprises beautifu! themes arranged 
for the first time for the Organ. and will be foun? 
equally attractive to the pupl!, amateur or profes 
sional. Contributions from the works of such 
masters as WAGNER, RUBINSTEIN, BLUMENTHAL, 
BARNBY and others sufficientiy¥ indicate the valu- 
abie and enduring quality of the book. Price @2 


GETZES 


NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Combines ali the best features of ‘every other 
work, with much new and attractive matter. Is 
the newest and best method forthe Pians-Forte 
ever puolished. By this method the whole science 
of pianoforte playing is areatiy simplified and im- 
proved. Is the best assistaat, and light. 
ens the labor of the oupil. Specimen pages free 
by mail. Price $2.75. Published by 


WR. A. FOND & CO., Union Square. N.Y: 
THE 


Chautauqua Assembly Herald, 


A forty-eight column paper.in quarto form, wil! 
be published at Fuirpoint as the «official organ of 
the National Sunday-“choo!l Assembly and Scien- 
tiie Congress, from June, 1878, monthly, through 
the year, and daily (Sundays excepted) through 
the sessions of the Assembly in August of every 
year. This paper will contain exact steuographic 
reports of al! the proceedings of the Assembly, 1n- 
cluding all the Scientific and Literary Lectures 
nd Sermons, and also reports of class instruc- 
tions, drills, &c., &c. 
Rev. T. L. FLOOD, A.M., Editor. 

Rev. J. H. Vincent. D.D.. will edit a department 
of Normal Class work. and Kev. L. H. Bu g bee, 
D.D.. President of Allegheny College, has been 
ged to prepare a commentary on analysis of 
the Internationa! Sunday-ac +a lessons for each 
Sunday «f the year for this genes 

Twenty theusand copies o ” paper were issued 
asan advance sheet on April 8th, which contains 
a iarge amount of information in regard to the 
Assembly to be held in August next. 

Subscription price (postage paid), cash in ad- 
vance, per annum, $1.1). 

When five or more subscriptions are ordered at 
one time, $1.4. 

Single copies § cents each. 

For Advertising, subscriptions or single copies, 


address, 
M. BAILEY, Publisher, 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


HAKPER’S BAG HARPER'S WEFKLY 
and HIARPER'’S BAZAK: Une either for 
one year, Postage bythe s,toany 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
crtpt of 

MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 


Pub itaher | HARPER’ ATALOGUE will be 
recevpt of t'enta. 
ERS. Pracbiin Square, N. Y. 


New Catalogues 
by on application. 
RICES REDUCED. 
Broadway. New York 


MILLAN & COS 
a General Catalogue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for six 


cents. 
22 BOND New York. 


True Economy in the pu rebase ofa Diction- 
ary, isto get the BEST,the STANDARD. 
Send Une Doliar forthe Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary] 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling; 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures. 
Abbreviations. Words, Phrases. Prov- 
erba, &c., from the Greek, Latin and Mod- 
ern Languages. Moroccuw Tucks. Gilt 

ges. For sale by dealers generally, or 
by mail. on receipt of 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTION ARLES, 
135 and 140 Grand Mreet. New York. 


\ OR ‘ESTER’S POCKET DICTION~ 
ARY., lilustrated, the standard Vade-Mec 

=< the correspondent and reader. 
fic. Sent by mail. on receipt of price, by J. B. LIP- 

PINCUTT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


HE “Crown Editions.”’ $1.0 per rolume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. Home's ENGLAND. 6 vols. extra gilt. 
GIBBON'’S Rome. 6 vols. Cloth. 
CLAXTON, KEMSEN & HAF FELFI GER, Phila. 


SINCINC AND SPEAKINC. 


THE HOWARD METHOD, 


Lessons by Mail. 


No better proof that the Howard Method is 
original and theroughly practical could be desired 
than the fact that its principles and exercises may 
be reduced to writing, and be #9 exactly explained 
that pupils at u distance, who can receive only 
written lessons, have been greatly benefited, aa 
their enthusiastic testimonials declare. 


(‘A CARD) 

“Lam getting quite enthusiastic over your sys- 
tem of vocal culture. It 1s doing a happy work for 
mé. . There are many clergymen in this state 
as badly off as to vorce as | was. If your 
system could reach them it would be a merciful 
BLAISDELL, Acting Pastor of 
tae Firat Preabyterian Church, Rand loiph. Vt. 

“1 find that immediately upon applying these 
hints (contained in the first written ‘eason alone) t 
can vocalize A flat above the staff with more ease 
=< certainty than I ordinarily sing an octave 
ow 

The Howard Method discards registers. 
ered tones,”’ and “rotand qualities.” It develops 
the natura! voice by means of actual movements 
of the vocal parts of the throat. thus opposing 
with the great force of actual bodily movement the 

“forcing ' muscies which,asa rule, cut off a half 
octave of compass and full half the power of both 
singers and speakers’ voices, besides destroying 
their natural vibratory quality. 

Address for (wrewlar and Terms, John Howard, 
® Union Square, 

Enclose 2 cents in stam ps for Pamphlet on “ Vo- 


Cloth. 


cal Re form, "“Vocal Development,” and Natura! 
Singing.” 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


O THOU God of glory and of joyfulness, why is it that the 
world hath rolled in darkness and in trouble? Why has it 
groaned and travailed in pain until now. Is it an orphan? Is 
it a culprit world? Hast thou shot it forth out of thy re- 
membrance, and appointed its bound in the twilight far away 
from thee, where no sound shall c ..e of heavenly harmony. 
but discord only, and where t: ce shall be no shining of the 
divine light? We rejoice t ac the earth is not forgotten of 
thee; that it is dear uni. tuee; and that though it isa mys- 
tery to us it isa mystery whose unfolding shall be mightier 
for joy, and for contidence, and for gladness than anything 
that it enters into the heart of man to conceive. We feel 
how ignorant and how belpiess we are in attempting to under- 
stand the scheme of God throughout the realm of the uni- 
verse. Weare overmeasured and overmastered continually : 
and if it were not for the witness of thy Spirit in ours that 
thou art. and that thou art a rewarder of ail those that dili- 
gently seek thee, our very faith, our life itself would flee 
away. and we should sit in the wilderness withered and utter- 
ly hopeless : but thou bearest witness with our spirit that we 
are thy children; and we behold the developments of thy 


' thought and of thy will in all the realm around about us. 


and we know that it presages something larger and better 
than anything that we have perceived thus far, and that the 
giory of thine unfolding, and the final revelation of the truth 
as itis in God and in Christ Jesus, shall surpass all ex pecta- 
tion. It hath not yet entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive of the things which thou hast laid up for those that 
love thee. 

And now we pray, O Lord our God, that thou wilt grant, 
this morning, that there may dawn in our midst, if not the 
brightness of the heavenly realm, yet the golden twilight 
which comes from the light of the throne, that mixes with 
our atmosphere. Give us such aspiration, such perception, 
such gladness, such realization of unity with thee. such a 
sense that we belong to the general assembly and to the 
church of the first born, such a communion of the saints, 
such a biending of our whole life with the life that rolls ‘n 
thundering joy above our head, that we shall be lifted into 
the fullness of the gladness that is for thy people. 

We pray that thou wilt grant to all those in thy presenoe 
such an influence as they need. Thou art taking care of this 
world, that does not know thee; thou art calling life out of 
death everywhere, and clothing the earth with beauty: and 
wilt 1.hou not be as gracious to thy servants as thou art to the 
flowers of the field’ Wilt thou not do by the beart as much 
as thou wilt do by the soul?’ Shine, we pray thee, thou Spirit 
of all bounty and love, upon the hearts of thy children every- 
where, and give to them that joy of God which shall sup- 
plant whatever is unlovely in them, or overlay it with the 
shining of thy nature. As the things most homely and coarse 
out of doors, to-day, things that are dead, even, when the sun 
falls upon them become beautiful in its light, so thou canst 
make all things—even tear, and sorrow, and doubts, and be- 
reavements—bright with the inshining of thy heart. thy light 
and thy truth; and, rejoicing, may every one cast away what- 
ever intrudes between his soul and Christ. May every one 
forsake vain repinings, and seek no more to interpose offices 
and symbols between himself and the Saviour. Give to every 
one to-day a joyful and personal communion with thyscif 
the blessing which is above all other blessinys. 

And so may we advance from day to day and from year to 
year, gloriously shortening the road that lies before us at 
every step, until we shall s'and in Zion and before God. And 
then we will ask for no more. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE RISEN CHRIST.* 

“If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. Set 
your affection on things above, not on things on the earth. 
For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God, 
When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye also 
appear with him in iii., 1-4. 

HEREVER the sun traverses the earth through- 

out Christendom it finds, or arouses, univ: r-al 
sympathy and rejoicing: not always the deepest, nt al 
ways the most intelligent, and yet in this world we 
scarcely can afford to discriminate where s rrow is so 
plentiful and where joy is so scarce. That there are in 
it, and that it centers around ab ut, sacred themes, is a 
matter itself of gratulation. Surely, there is no other 
anniversary in the history of nations, in literature, in 
the realm of patriotism and humanity, or in religion 
itself, that car compare with this. For the dying of 
Christ is like the going down of the sun; and birds fold 
their wings; and with twilight comes silence, if nt sad- 
ness: but with the resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ 
birds break forth into singing, and the light brings life 
and universal resounding joy. 

It is a good thing to celebrate anniversaries in due 
measure. They stand for events, or for persons; and 
both of these stand for principles or great truths; and 
no other anniversary in the history of mankind sands 
for such a personage as He that is represented by this 
anniversary, who avowed himself as having di scended 
from heaven to bring the knowledge of God and immor- 
tality to man, and who set before mankind an example 
which even those who least believed in him declared to 
be spotless and perfect. The consummations of the 
best thoughts and the best imaginations of mankind in 
their best and highest moments rest upon the bead of 
him who this morning broke forth from the sepulcher— 
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and for a cause; for he stood for immortality; and in his 
resurrection, according to the apostolic declaration, we 
have the seal to the pledge that mankind sball rise to 
immortality. 

Now, where else is there such a ground with such 
themes’ Tbe incarnated divinity; the power of living 
again made manifest by an illustri us example; that 
example declaring that Christ’s rising is the symbol of 
the whole world’s rising, and the resurrection of man- 
kiod itself, and the sign and token of immortality— 
what are ordinary considerations c mpared to these? 
What are battle-fields, what are bonds of peace, when 
the thunder of battle is over, and when the siguatures 
are attached to the documents, what are eras of eman- 
cipation, what, in the history of man, is comparable, 
for one single moment, with the declaration of God 
reconciled to mankind, and of mankind blessed with 
the unspeakable gift of immortality through Jesus 
Courist our Lord? 

And yet, around about this day have raged the fiercest 
controversies of antiquity—persecutions, cruelties, alien- 
ations and separations; and finally the division of the 
Eastern and the Western church took place; and al! on 
one single point—namely, that the Eastern church held 
that Easter-day should come on the 15th of the month, 
while the Western church held that that day should come 
on the 14th of the month. It was the difference of a day. 
And how absolutely submerged, and I had almost sail 
stupefied, by materiality must the Christian world have 
been when the event and its moral significance were 
nothing, and the mere day oa which the event occurred 
was enough to sbake and convulse the whole of Chris- 
tendom, and rend it asunder, as if the symbol were for 
a moment to be compared with the thiog signified! If 
we bad not ia the history of ordinances to-day precisely 
parallel cases, we should be disposed to doubt that such 
a state of things ever existed. If the same thing had 
not taken place in regard to ordinances all the way 
down, we sbould be amazed; but the repetition of this 
stupid blunder prevents amazement. 

For a long time, however, you and I (if, haply, we 
were bern in New England, at any rate) knew nothing 
of Easter. It was Roman; and that was enough. For, 
some centuries ago, when there broke forth out of the 
captivity of the church the noble army of reformers, 
there took place a wave of reaction which was in some 
sense revolutionary, especially in Eogland; aod under 
the icfluence of the Puritans there was a very strong 
rebound from the wbole realm of the imagination, and 
from almost the whole realm of art as a development 
of the imagination. Beauty was regarded as a danger- 
ous element, whether it existed in the form of pictures, 
in the form of architecture, or in the form of solemn 
ceremonials. Amusemeots of all kinds were regarded 
as levity. Whatever was relaxing to the mind, what- 
ever was congenial, especially whatever associated itself 
with the regnant and time-bovored services of joy in the 
church, not only was looked upon with suspicion, but 
was cast aside and troddea under foot, and oftentimes 
with the most contemptuous néglect. 

We are to bear in mind, with regard to this, however, 
that there were two reasons for it, One was that the 
excessive symbolism of the old motber church had 
almost destroyed the element of faith. There was pre- 
sented for every th.ught and every emotion some out- 
ward symbol, until, at last, faith became materialized. 
It is so still in large regions. Men, instead of being 
helped by material images into immaterial] thought in a 
higher realm, are tied to these symbols; and the spirit- 
ual emotions are brought down into the carnal or sensu 
ous sphere, and are brought into bondage. So there 
was a very wholesome reason why there should be a 
revulsion from and a dispossession of days and usages 
which had ceased to lift men up, and which rather 
tended to draw them down; which, though they were 
viven to help men, bad become a bindrance to them. 

W hen men bave been serving in the contagious wards 
of bospitals they burn their clothes, or bury them. 
Though a garment may be a good thing enough of itself 
intrinsically, if it has the seeds of contagion in it it 
had better be burned or buried in the soil, which de- 
odorizes everything. Even the worst newspapers might 
be deodorized, if they were buried deep enough! 

So it comes to pass, often, that customs and measures 
are to such an extent struck through with the plague of 
error, or of misleadiog doctrines, that they cannot be 
easily cleansed, and that they can in no way be so wel 
cleansed as by being buried down deep for a long time, 
until generation after generation has grown up out of 
pssocialion with them, when they may properly come 
back again and perform another service. 

It is ove of the marks of progress, and «f sympathy 
among Christiaan denominations (even among those that 
have stood the most widely apart), tha: we are now ac- 
vepting again, after two hundred years, many of the 
customs of the old mother church. Every custom that 
comes from her which may be fitly us d by Protestant 
(Christians | receive with gratitude to her apd with 
thanksgiving to G d; for | Jove the thiogs which unite 
me tu the great body of Christians in every age aud iu 


every part of the world; and I dislike, with the utmost 
emphasis, things that are of a nature such that they tend 
to separate Christians. 

We arein no danger (certainly not in New England) 
of being too gay. Music may sound, without harm, in 
our houses—even in the houses of the Quakers. We 
are not in danger of being led astray by garniture, by 
decoration, by fine arts, or by arraying ourselves in rich 
dresses. There are n> longer ungodly associations con- 
nected with these things. And the day is coming back 
when beauty shall be joined to piety, and when * beauty 
of holiness” shall be something else besides texts of 
Old Testament Scripture. The day is coming when 
**holiness” shall be written on the bells of the horses; 
and when every employment shall carry in it some sug- 
gestion of nobility, beauty and piety. 

This bas come about, not simply by the process of 
reflection, but by the conterminousness of sects. In 
New England, when I was a boy, there were not, per- 
haps, enough Roman Catholics to go around as speci- 
mens; but there are to-day dense communities of them; 
and they have noble churches, magnificent cathedrals, 
and priests as learned, as zealous, and as devout as any 
that rail at them; and there is scarcely a town in New 
England where ‘‘the mother church,” as she loves to 
cull herself, is not found. There is hardly a village of 
a thousand inhabitants where the ceremonies of the Re- 
formed or Episcopal) Church are not more or less per- 
fectly performed or celebrated year by year. So we 
have imbibed, little by little, something of the methods 
of tnese churches. To be sure, there are some strenu- 
ous Puritans who yet prefer the stone walls of orthodox 
éoctrines that are as hard as granite built up into walls, 
and that are as unseemly as the fences that separate lot 
from lot; but I think that even over these stone walls 
blackberries and vines begin to grow, and beautify 
them; and even where there are no vines, where the 
north wind is too strony for them, so long as there is 
moisture mosses will grow on the stones, and cover 
them wiih beauty. 

At any rate, whatever may be the resson for it, there 
is DOW a strong bent in the universal mind of this coun- 
try toward things ceremonious, beautiful in their cere- 
mony, suggestwe, and full of historic imaginativencss; 
and I hail this i: fluence of the different denominations 
on each other. If I could only say it without its going 
abroad, | would say that I rejoice in the progress of the 
Roman Catholic Church a great deal more than I should 
rejoice in tbe progress of no churcb atall. I believe 
the wells of salvation are opened within the pale of that 
great church, where men draw water unto everlasting 
life; and I believe there is a great band of consecrated 
men there who are doing tbe work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ just as faithfully as we are attempting to do it in 
the Protestant denominations. 

It would be ridiculous for me to assume to like Ro- 
manism, I as a man of routine, as a man of ceremony, 
as a man of symbol, asa man of imperious sectarian 
doctrine, orgavization aod order—how | should look! 
I am the very autithesis of anything of the sort. And 
yet, standing at this very opposite extreme, I say tbat I 
will believe in g.od wherever I see good, though that 
with which it is connected is contrary to every associa- 
tion and tendency of my nature. And I rejoice tuat 
while the Roman Catholic Church has something in its 
band to give us, we have some things to give them. 
We have given them our revivals. What they call 
** missions" are revivals with us. We have given them 
the Sunday-school. And we sre receiving from them 
not a few gifts which mingle with our sterner grace, 
and which I hope will make us richer and | etter, 

And if this be so in regard to the great medisval 
church, bow much more is it so in regard to the Epis- 
copal Church, to which we are drawn by such fond 
associations, and in which are so many that are allied 
to us by ties of sympathy, through friendship and 
through doctrinal beliefs; from whose prelates in days 
gone by we bave regeived noble interpretations of Chris- 
tianity; and in the bosom of which they were reared 
who gave us life. As long as I have the memory of my 
mother, who was born and brougbt up in that church, I 
will say, ‘** Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity 
within thy palaces.” 

As these and the other great group of sects come to- 
gether in this land, by increasing toleration and sym- 
pathy, I think it is a matter of gratulation that one by 
ove we are accepting each other's Christmas day, each 
other's Thanksgiving day, each other's Good Friday, 
and each other's Easter. Indeed, we are accepting 
almost all the days except the Fast days, The day is 
past, I think, in which the rigor of separation and 
the exclusive appropriation of beautiful symbols and 
beautiful anniversaries shal] run in one group or one 
set of Christian families. They are becoming univer- 
sal; and they mark the progress of that sympathy which 
is to make all Christian people one in Christ Jesus. 

1 do wot criticise our fathers, nor do I criticise or 
blame those who have not yet got over their rigidity of 
belief and habit: 1 merely congratulate those who have. 

When, after the war, it was my duty to visit Charles- 
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ton, at the hoisting of the flag over Fort Sumter, I 
preached on a Sunday morning in the great Zion 
(Church for the colored people of Charleston; and I de- 
sired extremely that they should sing some of their old 
hymns in their own old tunes; but I found it almost 
impossible to induce them to doit. They actually bad 
formed a choir, and had music-books, and put on their 
spectacles, and hunted for tunes, as if they were a choir 
in a New England church. I found that the songs 
which they sang when they were in slavery were so full 
of suggestions of bondage that it was a pain for them 
to sing in the first days of their liberty; and I honored 
the reason. But now, having been assured of their lib- 
erty, they sing the songs that they used to sing in the 
days of their captivity, and they come back with new 
meaning to them. So, by-and-by, men will sing many 
things that were sung in the days of the captivity of the 
Church. They cannot sing them now, perbaps, on ac- 
couot of their painful associations; but in times of 
larger truth and pfrer atmosphere, they will rejoice 
once more in their heritage. 

What then, in the celebration of this day, are some 
of the more natural themes that should occupy our 
thought’ I have said that it was the one day of the 
calendar. It is so because the whole alpbabet of human 
hope is in this one day ; and whatever is to be spelled 
out in the literature of infinity and immortality is in- 
cluded in its celebration. 

“If ve then be risen with Christ. seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God, Set 
your affection on things above, not on things on the earth.” 

It does not mean that we are to exclude ourselves 
from affection, from pleasure or from joy ia this world ; 
it means that the things which we want to have we are 
to place, as it were, on the shore of immortality, and 
that we are to love them here so as that we may love 
them above. It means that we are to give permanence 
to everything that is noble in us, by writing it on the 
tuckground of the eternal world. 

When a man took his son to Joshua Reynsolds, or 
some other English printer, to have him learn the art 
of painting, he said that he hoped the boy might be of 
some assistance to the painter by painting his back- 
grounds for bim. The painter replied, ‘‘ Anybody’who 
can paint my backgrounds for me needs no instruction 
from me ; for the background is the foundation of the 
whole picture.” 

New, eternity is the background on which everything 
heaufiful or right is to be painted, even if we desire to 
have it in the fullness of its earthly fruitfulness. 

In the first place, the rising of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and the day which we celebrate give the race the seal 
and surety of their immortality. Everywhere and 
always there has been a longing for continuous existence. 
This longing, of course, takes on every degree of im- 
perfection ; for those that, dwelling in the flesh, yearn 
after an existence prolonged, yearn af.er it for reasons 
of fleshly joy. They know no better. Those who have 
been struggling with matter all their lives yearn for pro- 
longed spheres of activity. And as you rise ia the scale, 
every oue finds a reason for desiring immortality ac- 
cording to the plane on which bis hfe is moving. 

We canonut for a variety of reasons, a few of which I 
will state, bear the coaception of being extinguished as 
a candle is. Harriet Martineau said that she could con- 
ceive, with perfect tranquillity and even with a species 
of enjoyment, that she might go out, and have no longer 
individual memory or identity, existing simply as 
material to be reconstructed in the form of other beiogs ; 
but I think that by this very expression she put herself 
apart from ber kind, I cannot conceive of anything 
more colorless, anything that touches the mind so little, 
in so few places, and yet so painfully, as the belief that 
when we have wound up our short existence bere that 
is the end of us. It does not make any difference to an 
apple biossom whether there is an apple behind it or 
not; but it does make a difference with a man whether 
he is anything after this life or not. It does not make 
any difference to the insects, to the ephemera of crea- 
tion, whether they perish or not—there is too little of 
them; but for a man who is packed full of sublime 
jualities, whose sphere in this life has already become 
sovereign by the attainments which he bas achieved, 
whose thoughts soar above the earthly. realm, whose 
emotions belong to another sphere, whose conceptions 
are of a volume, a vastness, a grandcur and a dignity 
which take hold on things spiritual and heavenly—for 
him to look upon himself in this incomplete state and 
say, ‘1 am williog to go back to dust,” is unnatural, 
I,-t him say it who will, I am not willing to go back to 
lust, 

Can any man but sorrow when he thinks of the des- 
truction of that magnificent statue of Jupiter, by 
Phidias, of which it was said, in antiquity, that he who 
died without seeing it was unfortunate’? It perished 
ufter having come down some eightcen hundred years. 
It was built of ivory and gold, and it was of such propor- 
tions that when it sat in the temple it was forty fee! 
high, 
Jupiter should rise he would carry off the roof of the 
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temple witb him, so vast was he in stature. When the 
curtain was drawn every year, at the sound of music, 
and the statue was exhibited to the throngs that flocked 
to the temple to see it, the enthusiasm of the com- 
munity was so great that men and women fell in trances, 
or fainted, displaying all those results which come from 
over-excitement. It came down to within a thousand 
years of our day, and then was broken to pieces for the 
gold that was in it, and was destroyed forever. 

Much nearer to our day came the destruction of the 
Acropolis at Athens, with its glorious architecture and 
statuary. The Turks had made it a magazine for 
powder, into which a bomb was thrown, exploding it, 
and destroying the temple. This occurred almost 
within the memory of a single person; and to-day that 
noble structure lies a shuttered and crumbling ruin. 
And can any man stand and look upon it and not 
mourn? Can any man look upon a locomotive engine 
that had by some catastrophe been cast into a deep 
chasm and smashed and destrvuyed, without mourning? 
I have sympathy with iron. Can any man see the des- 
truction of that most curious work of human skil!, 
a watch, that one can carry in one’s vest pocket, 
and that follows the sun with such accuracy that 
ina whole year it will not vary sixty seconds, though 
it be carried through all the alterations of heat and cold 
in different climates, and not mourn’ If 1, in a fury, 
let my mailed hand descend upon it and shatter it, does 
not every man that sees me do it cry, “‘ shame”? Mea 
feel a sense of bereavement at the loss of anything so 
exquisite. 

And yet, these are things that never had a thought. 
That magnificent statue of Jupiter, though millions 
went to see it, had notathought. Not one thought 
came from the noble statuary and architecture of the 
Acropolis. No machine, no matter how exquisite or 
curmous, ever had one thought. But man thbioks. 
Not the ligbtning in the sky goes faster or further than 
our thougbts. And not the wealth of the germinations 
of spring can compare with the riches of the germina- 
tions in the heart of any mao that is mspired with a 
desire for noble attainments. There is no such heart 
from which does not rise the ghost, the spirit, the ex- 
quisite ideal of something higher, reaching through 
years and ycars, and pressing forward toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God along the lime 
of every faculty and every feeling, incomplete, imper- 
fect, in the light of infinite completeness and perfecti- 
bility, till the soul sighs as it drinks at the fountain of 
pleasure, the water whereof palls upon the taste. And 
is this all? For the wisest, for the noblest, for the 
purest, for the best, is this all? Can we see this waste 
and contemplate it with composure? 

And then, what of all the rest? What of those who 
from their cradle have known nothing but the hard way 
of poverty and the hard way of abuse, suffering in body 
and soul, and who have never been permitted to go 
into one bright, golden day that was joyous to them 
throughout’ Is there no other existence for them” 
What of all those martyrs who have dwelt in houses of want 
and destitution—faithful wives and mothers, who have 
literally given their flesh and blood for the sustenance 
of their helpless children and of the unworthy brutes 
they called their husbands; who have been grossly 
wronged, and who have lived ghastly lives only upbeld 
by hope? Is there to be no rounding out of their lives? 

Methiuks if I believed that this world had no hereafter 
I should want to die without thinking any more about 
it. Leould not join those who say, ‘* Let us eat, drink 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die.” I could not eat 
from off a coffio. | could not enjoy merriment in a 
sepulcher, I so long for the well-being of mankind 
that if I thought there was no hereafter I coulée hardly 
receive the boon of life for myself as worth keeping, and 
the voice of my despair would be, ‘* Let me die.” 

Therefore, when Christ rises and makes himeelf the 
emblem and assurance that | shall rise, and that others 
shall rise, and that there is to be a living again in an- 
other and a better world, | accept it, not by the coarse 
evidence that may be historic, and still less by the cold 
handling of facts which scieoce deals in, but by the 
testimony which eomes from my heart, from every fer- 
vent feeling of my nature, ‘It should be so.” The 
voice of the race cries out, ‘‘ It should be so.” And 
when Christ says, ‘‘ It so,” all in the world hold up 
hands of gratulation; and every knee bows; and every 
tongue confesses, throughout the whole realm of man- 
kind, that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God. 
And because the Saviour stands to us as a type and assur. 
ance of immortality, this day shouid be among the 
mos} precious anniversaries of the year. 

This day, too, stands as a witness and an answer to 
all who yearn for knowledge. Heritors of knowledge 
are we. That is, by memory and by bistory we own 
what bas taken place in the past. Nor am I one of 
those who believe that any considerable thing bas per- 
ished which was worth keeping. 1 do not believe that 
ldo not believe that any 
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then which does not in one way or another reproduce 
itself in our time. We own all the past. But al! the 
past is, as it were, but the early spring. It is not the 
whole sphere of human existence or of human knowl- 
edge. The future—what of that? The stores of 
knowledge that are to be revealed—we shall be heritors 
of them. The solution of knowledge is not in regard to 
the material globe alone. There is much of knowledge 
in this world that I should be glad to possess, but which 
I miss because I am adumbrated by the flesh. I should 
like to know what the whole outcome of electricity is 
going to be. I should like to know whether the air is 
ever to be navigated or not. I should like to know 
what the bottom of the sea is going to reveal of its trea- 
sures, I should like to know what Marsh, and Cope, 
and dozens of men who are knocking at the door of the 
Rocky Mountains, are going to discover through science. 
I should like to Know what bas been the history of the 
life of the globe in the past. I should also like to know 
what is going to be the history of the life of the clobe 
in the future. The past and the future of the career of 
governments I should like to know about. And I shall 
know about these things in the other sphere better than 
] know about them here. Men who live under crystal 
domes can see better than men who live in dungeons. 
But a knowledge of these things is the lowest kind of 
knowledge. What I want more than anything else isa 
solution of the moral questions of the globe. 

If a man takes texts, and sits down in his study, being 
the vassal of a system, cwing allegiance to it, and being 
obliged to make everything conform to foregone con- 
clusions, he may examine the questions of human life 
and get a satisfactory solution; but I cannot get such a 
solution out of the Bible. I live with my kind. I 
brood over them with my tbougbts incessantly; I do 
not mean to say that others do not, but I do as well as 
others; and my theology not one of books, although 
| am grateful for the help that I derive from them, I 
make the best use I can of the thinking of the best men 
of other times; ut it is the knowledge of men brought 
to the tests that are being developed in my time that I 
am most interested in. It is the business of every man 
to make bimself part and parcel of mankind 1n the age 
in which he lives as well asin past ages. And when I 
go into this life school I bave such a sense of the mural 
incompleteness of the race in this world as gives me 
Gethsemane, almost. I can understand the problem of 
the ascent cf man from the animal kingdom; but I can- 
not understand the existence of a race like ours without 
a revelation. 

‘* What! no revelation?” Ob yes, we have a revela- 
ion that began some unknown thousands of years after 
man was born, and that, in the early parts of our his- 
tory, taught us, as it were, of the extrinsic God, but 
that taught us little about ourselves. Where is the rev- 
elation that tells us, *‘ You are made up so and so in 
your body; and tbis is the use of your bodily organs”? 
W here is the revelation that says to a man, ‘* This is 
the lighthouse of the soul; this is the guide of the 
mind”’ Where is the revelation which says to a man, 
‘These are the divine laws which you must obey if 
you would carry yourself rightly”? Where is the rev- 
elation which to a man, Such and such are the 
environments by which you will be surrounded, and 
such and suc’ are the means by which you are to move 
in the midst of them without harm "’? 

If I were to puta child on a locomotive, and make 
his happiness depend on bis running it a huadred miles 
safely, | should be denounced as a brute; but there 
never has been any other engine like the human body, 
or the human — for ten thousand years there 
was not a voice that told man what his body was, or 
what his miod was. And revelations that reveal noth- 
ing—what are they? What are revelations that sweep 
over the ground where there are facts which relate to 
buman life, and progress, and knowledge, and where 
there are laws by which men should regulate their con- 
duct, but that do not make known those facts or those 
laws? 

Such themes are dangerous, you think. They are 
dangerous; but when their shadow comes over a man, 
what can he do? He must think. I believe that gov- 
eroment which is administered by supreme love and 
wisdom will become plain; but it is not plain yet; and 
there is no solution to be found for it ia theology—at 
any rate pone that can for one single moment be recon- 
ciled with the New Testament idea of the Fatherhood 
of God, or with the declaration of the Old Testament, 
‘** Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him; for he knoweth our frame: he 
remembereth that we are dust.” There is no solution 
for those facts which belong to the moral history of the 
race. But, for one, I believe that I shall see a disclosure 
of these things. 

Woben a magnificent orchestra is gathered togetber in 
aroom adjacent to that in which the audience sit, you 
shall fiod that every one of them is trying bis imstru- 
ment, screwing up or letting out the strings, accordi:g 
as they are too flat or too sharp, and chording it to the 
key-note which is given by the conductor; but while 
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this is going on what a racket and clash and clatter of 
sound there is! And suppose that were all the concert? 
Suppose it was to be that symphony of Beethoven's, 
which is both continental and vceanic, and which has 
in it the sweet carol of birds, the thunder of storms, the 
mighty depths of the Gulf Stream, and the voices of 
love and sympathy and pity; and suppose I heard so 
much of the playing of the orchestra as that, and then 
was swept out, not being allowed to hear any more, how 
much would I know of the Fifth Symphony’? Why, 
the instruments were only being got ready to play, and 
they were cacophonous. There was no sweetness in 
them. 

me that God is getting his instruments 
‘and by, if there be such a thing as 
be immortality and glory beyond 
ll those procuring causes now 
nascent, but working together into final concord. The 
key-note will be struck, and star will answer to star, 
and all creation will ro}] out a thunderous chorus with- 
out a discord; and there will not be a tear above nor 
below, and joy will be triumphant throughout the whole 
universe of God. 

Then that sympathy with being which is the product 
of Christ’s gospel leads me very earnestly tg huoger and 
thirst for that.immortality which is figured by the day 
which we celebrate. If | am not so much moved as an 
orthodox minister should be by technical theology, I 
make up for it, I think, by being profoundly moved by 
truths which concern living souls; and lam thus moved 
by this passage ian Hebrews: 

“ But ye are come unto mount Sion, and unto the city of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumer- 
able company of angels, to the general assembly and church 
of the firstborn, which are written in heaven, and to God the 
Judge of all, and to the spirits of just meo made perfect, and 
to Jesus the mediator of the new cgvenant.” 

With what amazement should we look upon a perfect 
man, a perfect woman, a perfect bousebold, a commu- 
nity of perfect households. We know nothing about 
being as yet; we know no more about it than men know 
about music, one of whom has an old broken-down 
violin, another a wheezy clarionet, another a triangle, 
another a cymbal, another a snare drum, and another a 
bass drum, and none of whom can play. They do not 
know what music is when it is produced on a4ingle in- 
strument; still less do they know what it is when it is 
produced by two instruments played in harmony; and 
still less do they know what it is when it is produced 
by the instruments of a whole orchestra played in con- 
cord; but when we do know about it our knowledge 
will take away the sadness of dying. Living is, as it 
were, being in jail; and dying is, us it were, opening the 
door into one’s parlor at home. Within our reach, not 
beyond our call, are the general assembly of the church 
of the first-born, the great multitude of the spirits of 
the just made perfect; and may I not enter into their 
midst? Am I to be an exile from among them? Does 
not the glorious Sabbath say to me, ‘‘ Not far art thou 
from the society of the blessed in heaven”? Can any 
other day come to me with such rapture of celebration 
as this? What are troubles to him who bas faith in 
Christ? He is like one soaring on eagles’ wings over 
mountains in the air, where al! is level. He who bas 
that faith is not far from home, or perfectness in him- 
self, or the royalty of perfect associations. And though 
we cannot understand what thrones and powers and 
dominions mean, though we cannot solve the questions 
which relate to the other life, we can by imagination 
look beyond our imperfect, jejune experience on earth; 
and our ripeness here comes through an imagination of 
the truths which we cannot yet solve. 

Then there is the mystery of the future—the comple- 
tion of God’s universe. I believe that part after part of 
this great scheme is being wrought out; and that by and 
by these parts will be brought together in a harmonious 
whole. 

Now, there is coming a time when all the dishevelled 
and separated elements that go to constitute final perfec- 
tion shall be gather-d up in the future; and I want to 
be there to see it. O grave, hide me not forever! Let 
me behold the completed thing. I am willing to bea 
workman in the quarry, and to blast out the rough 
rocks, and to carve them into forms of beauty, only that 
I may by-and by see the fioal outcome of that for which 
I have toiled and sweated and wrought. 

A street arab, barefooted and clouted, going by Tif- 
fany’s, stops to look in at the window, and a policeman 
comes up and pushes bim aside and says, ‘* Get out of 
the way!” But bas he not an eye for beauty? and does 
be not enjoy looking at the sheen of the gold and silver? 
and does not the sight of them create in him vague 
longings? 

Now, I am but a boy looking through the window 
into my Father’s museum of beauty; and let nobody, 
like an unmannerly policeman, hustle me about. I de- 
rive pleasure from gazing upon the wealth tbat is spread 
out before me; and I rejoice in my heart at the thought 
tbat in the future I shall see the completion of the mag- 
nificent design of God. 


And, lastly, I shall see Him; and with Him I shall see 
my own. I shall join my father. At last, at last, I 
shall see my mother. Again my arms will cradle my 
babes. They who labored by my side in the far West, 
and who have gone, and were at rest long ago—I shall 
join them. Those who helped me to found th‘s church, 
who wrought in season and out of season, and whose 
pam+s are yet as sweet perfume in our midst—them I 
shall see. 

But bigh above my father and above my mother, 
chief among ten thousa'd aid altogether lovely, shal! 
be He whose face draws all men toward it—.Jesus, my 
Saviour and my God. And whom have | in beaven but 
thee? There is none upon earth that I desire in com- 
paris.n with thee. And thy immortality is our blessed- 
ness. And when the flesh bas fallen, and the eman- 
cipated spirit bas risen, then in words such as human 
language cannot give, and with thoughts aod emotions 
such as belong not to this sphere or plane, I will say, 
‘‘Not unto me, not unto me (as with benediction he 
reaches forth the crown) but (casting it at his feet) unto 
thy name, O Love, be praise and glory forever and 


Fact and Aumor, 


—Columbia College will send a crew of four to race Ox- 
ford and Cambridge at Henley in July. 

—The strike continues among the English cotton opera- 
tives aJthough some of them have resumed work. 

—The Boston Art Club has opened its spring exhibition 
with 181 pictures, most of them by American artists. 

—With the next collegiate year a regular post-graduate 
course will be put in operation at Harvard College, with 
thirty-eight electives from which to choose. 

—The passage of the act granting pensions to all surviv- 
ing soldiers and sailors of the war of 1812 has raised the 
number of such survivors to 6,000, and more are coming. 

—It is becoming so common to pay off employés in gold 
that the practice bids fair shortly ty lose its value as an 
advertisement and assume its proper place as an every-day 
occurrence. 

—On Monday engines and cars began to run trial trips 
over the Gilbert Elevated Railway. The engines are of 
the dummy pattern, and the cars are painted an agreeable 
green color. 

—Dr. Norvin Green, for a number of years Vice-President 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, has been 
elected President, to succeed Mr. Orton, whose sudden 
death we announced last week. 

—It seems to be the fashion for dog-owners at bench- 
shows to gain notoriety for their favorites by entering 
them of fabulous valuations. At the Baltimore show there 
was an English setter valued at $100,000, 

—‘* Sixty days from date I promise to pay,” etc., “‘ sev- 
enteen dollars, the same being the salary of the Rev. John 
Smith for one year.’"’ That is the way the parson was 
paid at a town in the interior of New York. 

—It is all very well for Congress to prohibit the farther 
coinage of twenty cent pieces, but who is going to re- 
imburse us for the numerous losses we have sustained 
through receiving the said pieces as quarters / 

—Through what seems to have been gross carelessness a 
passenger train was knocked to pieces by a freight train, 
on the Richmond and Danville Road on Friday last. Many 
passengers were injured, some of them fatally. 

—Another great grain elevator is to be built by the 
Hudson River Railroad. It will stand at the foot of 63d 
St., North River. This announcement may be assumed to 
answer the question as to whether the first one paid. 


—There was a lively debate in the British Houses of 
Parliament over the murder of the Earl of Leitrim. An 
Irish member made remarks which were regarded as per- 
sonal to such a degree that some one “‘ saw strangers,” and 
the reporters were turned out. 

—The impetuosity with which a Washington Temper- 
ance Society adopted Mrs. Hayes’s name has been matched 
by its precipitate haste in repudiating its action, on the 
strength 6f a rumor that Mrs. Hayes has been on the same 
steamboat with a bow] of claret punch. 

—A Frenchman who is studying American manners and 
customs declares that the recent proceedings in Congress 
on the legal disabilities of women are to him incompre- 
hensible. The difficulty seems to arise from the fact that 
he translates ‘legal disabilities” ‘‘les incapacités égales.” 

—A Chicago boy of sixteen years has distinguished him- 
self by capturing two pickpcckets, the police being fortu- 
nately at hand to assist. On the way te the station a 
‘pal’ tried to pass a weapon to one of the captives, but 
young Dixon caught him too, and the three went to the 
lock-up together. 

—The descendants of Thomas Jefferson are for the first 
time since his death prosperous enough to contemplate 
with some prospects of success the project of raising a 
monument to his memory. Last summer “ Shadwell,” 
Jefferson's old home, was sold because the heirs were too 
poor to hold it any longer. 

—The Teutonia Savings Bank is the last one to suspend 
in this city. There is a run on the Dry Dock, but accord- 
ing to the Bank Examiner's report in January it was per- 
fectly solvent. It has taken advantage of the sixty-day 
clause, but is believed to be amply able to meet all its 
obligations. German Savings Bank ditto, ditto, ditto. 


—It looks as if business was not altogether dull in Bos- 
ton, where one day last week a single entry of sugar was 


made at the custom-house the duties on which amounted to 
$71,257.29. The number of pounds was 2,606,044. The 
total amount of customs counted this day was $142,248. 1%, 
which has not been equaled in one day since January, 1875. 


—The treasury has accumulated three million of the new 
dollars, and it is now announced that they will be paid out 
for currency obligations to the amount required by the Sv 
per cent. provision of the Resumption Act looking to the 
retirement and destruction of legal tender notes. This 
sum varies each month. During April it was about $1,- 
300,000. 

—Mr. Richard Grant White's heresies regarding English 
grammar are gaining ground. A Western papa has as- 
serted the right of his son to go through the high school 
at Chicago without studying graminar, and the court sus- 
tains him in a written opinion which justifies the belief 
that it (the Court) did not study grammar itself when it 
was a boy. 

—Boston should not get frightened over a report that 
wild pigeons eat poisonous berries, with the fell intent of 
reducing the surplus population of MassAchusetts. Believe 
it she did, however, according to the ** Advertiser,’ and 
the wild pigeon market broke down in consequence. Poison 
berries are not ripe at this time of the year. Harvard 
ought to have known that. 

—The owners of a Montana gold mine have caused the 
product of the mine for thirty days to be cast in a solid bar, 
which is supposed to be the largest ever moulded: Length, 
twenty inches; top breadth, seven inches; bottom breadth, 
six inches; depth, three inches; weight, 3,589.96 ounces; fine, 
700 gold, 225 silver; value, $53,258.30 gold; 8977.32 silver. 
It is on its way to New York. 

—Savings banks always make a mistake when they go 
to work and erect costly buildings. Of course, if they can 
afford it they are not so censurable as if they cannot af- 
ford it, but in any event elaborate buildings are not *‘ good 
form” for savings banks. If they make moré money than 
they know what to do with it would not be a bad plan to 
declare dividends to depositors. 

—The Herald's” sensational dispatch, that 3,000,000 
members of the Church of England are about seceding to 
the Church of Rome upon the acceptance by that body of 
certain conditions, is repudiated by all the leading Roman 
Catholic journals of this city. These papers maintain that 
it is not cc nsistent with the practice of the church to make 
terms with the people whom it receives. 


—A woman who was brought before one of the police 
courts in this city the other day, for acting in a disorderly 
manner, was fined ten dollars. To prove that her plea was 
true, to the effect that she had merely been out shopping, 
she threw a package of coffee at the Justice's head, and gms 
sent up for six months, presumably because she failed, 
after the manner of her sex, to hit him. . 

—Charles Francis Adams said, in an interview with a 
‘‘Herald” reporter, on the subject of the Florida frauds: 

“ The establishment of a sound, permanent form of govern- 
ment is a very difficult thing to accomplish, and no matter 
how stable a government might be, the slighest confusion or 
crash is always sure to cause trouble and upset matters. I 
therefore am in favor of allowing matters to remain in statu 
quo. I bavearrived at this conclusion after giving it consid- 
erable thought and study.” 

—Magnificent possibilities are opening to the bell-punch. 
It is now proposed that drinks of all kinds, save, perhaps, 
tea and coffee, shall be made subject to its supervision. It 
is notorious that soda and the various mineral waters are 
retailed at a profit of 200 or 300 per cent. Let them be 
taxed. And then there is tobacco. Why, the national 
debt could be paid by taxing cigars moderately, not to 
mention the other shapes in which it is retailed. 


—April 26th was Confederate Memorial Day at the 
South, and Mr. Davis wrote a letter which says: * It is not 
unreasonable to hope that mature reflection and a closer 
study of the political history of the Union may yet restore 
the rights prostrated by the passions developed in our Jong 
and bloody war.” He counsels submission, however, if no 
such restoration comes about, but does not refer in any way 
to the recent letter of Col. Pritchard, giving his personal 
recollections of Davis's capture. 

—According to the latest telegrams a hundred thousand 
foreigners are already in Paris in anticipation of the open- 
ing on May Ist. The buildings are finished, but exhibitors 
are behindhand; the English, American, Swiss and Dutch 
sections are ahead. Nine thousand workmen are engaged 
in the Champs de Mars. The American Commissioners 
say that the engine for driving the American machinery is 
in position, but steam will not be furnished till the end of 
the week. The locomotive sent out by the Reading Rail- 
road Company weighs two tons more than any other in the 
Exhibition. It will be the best on the track in the Ameri- 
can section. . 

—One of the last orders of Pius IX. was aimed at the 
barbarous custom which perpetuated the savage rites of 
heathendom. It has been customary to kill the pope’s 
white mule on the death of his master, the tradition being 
doubtless drawn from the practice of slaying the chieftain’s 
steed beside his newly made grave under the superstition 
that : 

“On the heavenly plain 
The warrior mounts his steed again.”” 

Pius LX. would have none of this nonsense, so the white 
mule still flaps his ears in this terrestrial sphere. The late 
pope must have been fond of animals, for he had a black 
cat named ‘** Morello.”” Whether or no this animal haunts 
the Vatican under the new order of things is not known. 
Leo XIL had a grey cat which was adopted by Chateau- 
briand on its master’s death. Let the local equivalent of 
Mr. Bergh’s Society take charge of Pius LX.’s pets if Leo 
XILL. fails in his duty toward them. 
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Financial, 


From Monday, April 22, to Saturday, 
April 27. 
Financial Quotations—Gold.— 


Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 

Apr. Apr. Apr. 7%. 
Gold (highest)...... 100% 
Lega! lenders... ... WW ........ 


(iovernument Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal) rates,) 


530s. 1885. m.1.c. Wess ....... 104% 
te. 1867. c ..... Wi 
be. 52s. c...... [ws 
Se. 1-408, ©. . 105 
Se. funded, 1881, » Wise ... 56 
4s. rewistered. 1907.. 100% ....... 
4s. coupon, IM7..... 10044 
Bids tor State Bonds. 
Alabama 5a, 43% Han. Jo. '87..... 103 
Alabama 5e, 43% 08,G.K., — 
Alabama Se, 43% 68.G.L.. UL... 
Alabama Ss, .. 43% N.Y. L.. WR... — 
Ala.Ss. Ala. &C,R. 5 N.Y. G.L.. 
Ala. Sa, of 18y2...... NA. te. old, JI.4AJ... WX 
Ala. 88, of 20 ON.C. te, 010, A.& Its 
k. 6a. funded..... D Ni 
— 68 
rk. 7s, M. 4 N.C .4).... 
A.73.L. 64 | 0... 
Ark.7s,. M.O.4K.K. 4 N.C. 6a. F.A.. “66... 
Ark. 7s, Ark. Cen.K ‘ N.C. 6a, F.A.. 
Connecticut ds...... 68, 0.b., 
Georgia te... ....... nosy N.C. 6a,n.b.. 8 
Ga.7s, new bonds N.C. 6a, a.1..... 2 
Gia. 78, indorsed.... a0 ao 2 
(a. Ta, bonds... Wik do do 2 
lil. coup. IST¥.... Ga, "B1.......... 
lil. War Loan....... Wi Ohto Ga, "SB. ........ 
Khode Isiand 6e.... 106 
Louisiana ts........ South Carolina ts.. 42 
1A. new ponds...... do J.4). 
La. fe. new Fi'g D't. do AAG. 
La. 7s, Penitentiary ™% do 6a. F.A.'6.. 
La. fa, Levee Bds... 
la. 38, Levee Bas,.. do 
La. 8a, L. B, of “Th. do 7s of "*. 
La. is, Consol ...... 7 old... 30% 
La. 7s, Smal! Bde... “4 n.b 
Mich. 66, ir Ha. ‘old 77 
Mich. 7s, 188)........ do 66, "W..... 27 
Mo. due tn 187 do a. "b7..... 77 
Mo. 6a. due or do consol. b... 74 
Mo. 6a, due in do ex.mat.coup.. 
Mo. 68, due in i887. do con. 2d s. 
Mo. #8, due in 104 do 6a. b. 
Mo. ‘S89 or W 105 3.50, 1924... 75h 
Vo. te, smal! bas... 
Fdg. be. '4-05.. lu7 D.C. reg. Dds........ 
Han.&st. Jo. due 105 
Foreign Exchange.— 
days. 3 dave. 
London prime oankers, 4.56 480048 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending April 27, 1878. 


Batter.— Recetpts for the week were 19,579 pkgs. 
Exports, 4,0i5pkes. The market is lowering in price 
and weak in tone, as is usual between hay and 
grass. Prices opened first half the week at 2c. fur 
the top and gradually fell off, closing at 25c. Lines 
of choice creamery butter were offered the Liver 
pool market by cable at Uc., but without eliciting 
orders. Should this stvie of stock arrive in excess 
of local demand, as it now bids fair to do, the only 
outiet will be for export,and 220c.is named as a 
price at which shippere will move it freely. Grasse 
butter being now plenty, white bottome or white 
hay make can only be sold as rejections at say 
from Lie lsc. Old butter has considerable common, 
almost grease stock, left over, which ts selling at 
from h@l0c. The repeal of the Bankrupt Law is 
received by the trade with great satisfaction, and 
the removal of this pernicious obstraction to busl- 
ness settiements brightens the situation and tis 
hailed as a bugle blast for the returo of a long- 
banished confidence. We quote: Creamery or 
finest dairy grass make, 2i@25c.; choice Western 
factory or mill butcer, 14@)se.; white hay make, 
like 


Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 19,280 
boxes. Kxports, 15.48) boxes. There was a free 
demand for the choicest factories. The quality of 
arrivals was splendid for the time of year, and the 
first were all taken. Offerings are expected to in- 
crease large!y.and exporters are looking toward 
fora top price. We quote: state factory. fine 
to fancy, 124¢@12\c.; State factory, good to prime, 
State factory. half skimmed, el0c. ; 
State factory, skimmed, 5@7Tc. 

Eggs.—The market is well supplied. Fresh eggs, 
per duz., l0@llc. 

Keans.—There is better feeling and an advance 
aliaround. We quote only prime stock : Marrows, 
$1.25¢1.80; mediums, $1.60@1.75. 

Beeswax selling in smal! way at 7 @Be. 

Dried Apples.—There were orders here for 
75,000 ibe. for Australia, and perhaps a trifie better 
feeling. We quote: N. Y. State quarters, }@5\c. ; 
sliced fruit. ket \c. 


OFFICKHK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual: Insurance Cempanv. 


NEw YoOrkK, January 2d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affaira on the Slat December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
om January, to Slat 


Premiums on > tara not marked off 
ist January. 


$4,710,605 
2040 582 61 
. 86.751, 025 44 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... 


No Policies have been !ssued upon Life 
Risks; nor epee Fire disconnected 
with Martine Risks 

Premiums marked Off from let Janu- 

ary, 1877, to December, 1877 

Losses pala during the same 
rio #2 

of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 
penses 


$4,902,351 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
Usited States and tate of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,565,% 
Loans secured by Stocks.and other- 
Katate and due the (om- 
prem um Bills Receivabie.. 1,764,308 
Total Amount of Assets....... $14,966,351 66 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certiti- 
cates of profits wil! be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal! representatives, on aod after Tues- 
day. the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificatos of the tasue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders therevf, 
or their lega! representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of Fenruary next, frum which date 
all interest thereon wil! cease. Phe certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for ons pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is leciared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company. for the 
year ending jist December, 1877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 


WgeBy order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, 


FRANCI® “KIDDY 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. ‘deans. 
AD@eLPH 
Rost. B. MINT 
CHARLES H. MASI ALL, 
Georor W. NE, 
ROBERT L. aru 
JAmMeEa G. De FUREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
HORACE GRAY, 


CHAMLES H. RUSSELL. 
JAmMts Low, 
DaviD LANE. 


ROYAL PHELPS. JOHN ELLIUTT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGA, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

A. HAND, WILLIAM H. 
D. HEWL Perex V. KING. 
WILLIAM H. W Tuos. B. CODDINGTON, 


EBB, 

ABLES P. BURDETT. Horace K. THUUBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOOKR, 
_A. RAVEN. jd Vice Pres’t. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Breokive, corner Court and Streets, 
1066 Broadway, Brooklyn 


Capital. in im Cash........... 81.000, 


Net Surplus........... 


$3,173,933 31 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Jan. ist, 1878. 


Total Assets, (Jan. lst, 1878) 


$500,000.00 
exes 

$1.6: 621.6 698.4 ‘ 


Benj. &. Walcott, President. 
lL. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pree't. & Sec'y. 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 


THE COOLEY raya OF RAISING 
CREAM, 


is acknowledged to be superior to any other by 
thousands of dairymeno using it. 

ODGEN, FARM, NEWPORT, R. L., March 22. 1878, 
VERMONT FAKM MACHINE CO: 

Gentiemen :—We are more and more pleased with 
the Cooley (reamer as we continue to use it. and 
we feel confident that we shall produce a better 
quality of butter this summer by means of it than 
we ever have before. Weare now getting $!.U0a4 


pound for our batter. 
MELVILLE BULL. 


Very truly yours, 
Address for Circular. 
VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
SOON SOLD. 


We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Buttér. Address letters and mark packages 


DAVID W. LEWIS 4 CO., 
NEW YORA. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


© produce real sen water at will, die 
solve ealt in ordinary 
solution the heaith 
aualities and teulc virtues of oe 
meee. while tt te free frem the 


rities of the ogrt, 


ll 


ving 


“CHURCH KQUIPME ENT. 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


For Churehes, etc,, own to the uplte. since 
are at ** THE MENEE BELL 
OUNDRY,.” West Troy.N. Patent 
No Aoencies. 


BUCKEVe BELL FOUNDRY, 
Estab): in 1897. 


Superior Bellis of Vopper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church. 
Schools, Farma, Pactories, Court-houses, # 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warrant: 

Iiieatrated Catalogue sent Free 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a supertur of Beijs. 
lattention given to CHURCH BELLS. 


lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


DE 


15, 1874. 


Pat. 


GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EASTLAKE AND QUEEN ANNE 


PARLOR, OFFICE, 
LIBRARY, CHAMBER, 
DINING-ROOM 


PURNITUOURE, 


47 & 49 WEST FOURTEENTH ST. N.Y. 


BROOKLYN Al D VE. ERT! SEMENTS. 


Latest Styles of Shoes. 


D. BURT & CO., 
No. 287 Fulton Street, 


Have Completed their Assortment of 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, Misses’ & Children’s 


KILN EK SHOES 

SUITED FOR SPRING WEAR, 

and invite the public to examine them before pur- 

chasing elsewhere: bave a full sssertment of 

all the Latest Styles of 

MATERIAL AND NEWEST SHAPES OF PAT- 

TERNS AND 
We ure confident that no better +t a or 

LOWER PRICES 


can be found In or New York. 


E.D. BURT & CO., 287 Fulton St. 


«ESTABLISHED 1839. 
STEWART. L. D. HARDENRERGH. 


B. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.50. 
WILTONS, 22.00 to $3.25. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.25 to $2.00. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 90c. to 1.20. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, 


a Curtains, Lambrequins, 


ORNICES, HAIR MATTRESS 


ES, 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt, 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET. BROOKLYN. 


"LATIMER’S, 


EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF 


CARPETS 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Ingrains a Specialty. 


201 & 208 Atlantic Av. 


BROOKLYN, 


Furniture Storage. 


“CARDEN HOSE,” 


Lite Preservers, Bathing Caps, Rubber 
(iooda, of every description. 


COODYEAR'’S, 


211 Falton St.. Brooklyn, N. ¥. P.O. Box B 
Call or send tor 52- e lilustrated Vad, 
RUBBER GOODS REPAIRED. 


121 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN’ 


HAMS. 


CONNECTICUT 1, UXURY, 
WHITTAKER’S 8ST. LOUIS, 
DAVIS'S CINCINNATI. 
A fine stock of the above and other celebrated 
brands at prices lower than have been knuwn tor 
NEW PROCESS FLOUR, 
Allthe choicest Brands at Reduced Prices. 
And a general assortment of GROCERIES. 


£60.00 for this ot 


Black Walnut Chamber Suit, 


Consisting of 


6in. bigh, FRENCH DRESSER 
SHSTAND (Marble Top). 


Suits for $15.00 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY 


559. 561 & 563 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Get posted if you want to purchase Furniture 
and send for ap Lilustrated Catalogue containing 
over 100 engravings of te styles of Furniture, 
with prices attached. Add 

BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 
S61 and Fulton Street, Brookiya, 


INN BROS., C Makers. FACTORY, 

4). 49. S5land BERGEN ST.; KEPOSITORY, 2s 
aod FLATBUSH pear 7th Brookivn. 
Where we keep on hand ap assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and 61x seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, Jump seat tp 
and no top phaetuns, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-h«n.. 
We also apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
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mot A. BENTLEY, 428 Fulton Street, 
ay A vaving received her Spring Importation 

of NETS AND HATS, especially adapted ia 
shapes, of Designs and Klegant Materials 
for fine City trade. is now prepared to exhibit the 
seme, with a Cases Selection of lowers, 
Feathers, Freach Chips & English Straws 


to the Ladies of Bruoklyn. 
mM. E. DOTY 


213 Fulten Street. near Conce Breoklyn. 


Gent’s Furnishing Store, 
A large assortment of Goods received... 
SHIRT= MADE TO ORDE 
&c. Collars and Cem laun- 
same as new. 


QVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Geods, M 
Wedaweed and Fayence Ware. A 
sortment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Geods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


N.Y 


Shirts re-b: — 


and Neo. 146 State St.. Chicago. 


HAIR GOOD 


CAMERON'S OLD 


No. 327 FULTON 


at much reduced prices. 
to waive hair a beautiful golden color. 


STREET, 


Our Real Hair Lace Waves, Coquets, and Bonitons have been pronounced the gems of art. 
Ladies wishing a superior clase of goods should examine our Large Stock of Long Hair Switches. &c., 
invisible Llair Nets made expressly for this house. 
Country Urders accurately matched and punctuaily attended to 


S, WIGS, &c. 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
BROOKLYN. 


Robares Aureoline, 


N. ¥.. 


K.4 H.T. ANTHONY & CO.., 
Views. 


opposite Metropolitan. Ste 
Graphosco Chromos sad Frames. yt 
Photographs of Celebrities, Trans- 
pare 


ho rials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna . Philadelphia 


s6 ‘‘Uncie Sam" Press 
An Outfit. $10. Self-iInker and outt#t, 
No.2“ Uncle Sam” Inside Chase, 
nker, in 

EVANS. 


$01 
reoscopes an 


Evan 
aon for Catalogue, wW.c 
N. Ninth St., Phila., Pa. 


— 


AUVEN 


do any newspaper advertising. the THIRD EDITION of 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ER ERTISERS, 16) 8vo.pp. More complete 
than any which have preceded it. Gives the names 
circulation, advertising rotes of several thousand 
oewspapers in the United States and Canada, and 
contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication § All! lista 
have been carefully revised, and where practicable 
prices have been reduced. The special offers are 
numerous and unusnally advantageous. wet 
send for it before any none 


advertising. Address N. V 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times B 
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Che Honsebold. 


HELP FOR THE INEXPERIENCED. 

By Mrs. Henry WarRD BEECHER. 
\ ANY of the French terms, now so extensively 
474 employed in some of our most valuable house- 
hold manuals, are often a hindrance and a source of 
discouragement to young and inexperienced house- 
keepers, and indeed to older ladies not familiar with 
foreign words. 

We have been requested repeatedly to furnish our 
readers, through the columns of the Christian Union, 
a vocabulary of such of these terms as are most gen- 
erally in use; and have collected those which would 
seem to be the most satisfactory and convenient. 

But such a glossary will be of little service 
if not preserved for future use; and with it 
also should be collected whatever receipts or direc- 
tions may have been found serviceable. If these are 
cut out and pasted intoa homemade receipt book, 
they will be found of lasting service. 

A VOCABULARY OF COOKING PHRASES. 

Allemande.—The white sauce known as veloute, 
thickened with cream and whites of eggs, and seasoned 
witb nutmeg and lemon juice. 

Angelica.—A plant preserved in syrup. 
ornament pastry. tarts, ete. 

Aspic Jelly.—Transparent jelly made from meat, 
and used to garnish fancy dishes. 

Au-bleu.—Fish dressed so as to give a bluish tint. 

Baba.—A very light plum cake. 

Bain-marie.— A loose-bottomed vessel or cistern to 
be put on a hot hearth, orstove, and partly filled with 
hot water, to keep sauces, soups, etc., up to scalding 
heat without burning or reducing the quantity. 

Bard.—Thin slice of fat Lacon to cover any meat or 
game where “ larding”’ is not preferred. 

Bechamel.—A French white sauce made from ham, 
veal, onions and a variety of seasoning. Similar to 
veloute, save that the latter is made of poultry, etc., 
instead of meats. 

Beiqnet.—A fritter of any kind, fruit, vegetables, 
meats, etc., that is dipped in batter or egg and fried. 

Blane.—A white broth in which to boil poultry, 
lamb, etc., to make them look white. 

Blanch.— Anything to be boiled—put into cold water, 
boiled, strained and then plunged into cold water. 
To remove the outside skin of almonds in that way, 
and thus whiten them. 

Blanquettes.—Thin slices of any white meat warm- 
ed up in white sauce and thickened with yolk of eggs. 

Boudin.—An cntrée or side dish prepared with any 
kind of qucenelle or force meat. 

Bouilli.—Beef long stewed and served with sauce. 

Bouillon.—The common soup or broth of France. 

Braise.—A mode of stewing in aclose covered vessel, 
s0 that none of the flavor can evaporate, 

Bisque.—A shell fish soup. 

Broiche.—A spongy cake somewhat like Batb buns. 

Compote.—Fruit stewed and served with syrup, or 
stewed pigeons and smal! birds. 

Consommé,.—A strong rich gravy used for euriching 
soups and gravies. 

Calipash.—The glutinous meat of the upper shell 
of a turtle. 

Calipee.—The glutinous meat of the lower shell 
of the turtle. 

Caramel.—Sugar boiled until the water all evapor- 
ates, and then used for ornamental purposes. 

Casserole.—A stew-pan, also a mce crust moulded in 
form of a pie, baked, and filled with purcé or wince of 
game, or a bianquette of white meat. 

Coulis or Cullis.—Rich, brown gravy, made from 
stewing ham and veal a long time. Used to color 
thicken and flavor svups and sauces. 

Croquantes.—A bright colored mixture of fruit and 
boiled sugar. 

Croquettes.—Finely flavored minces of meat, fish, 
fowl, etc., made into plain or fanciful shapes and fried. 

Croustades or Dresden Patties.—Rich paste in fancy 
molds and filled with mince. 

Orotiton.—A sippet of bread fried and used to gar- 
nish hashes, etc. 

Daubecs.—Meat or fow! stewed in sauce. 

Désosser.—To bone. 

Enpapillote.—Iin paper. 
or buttered paper. 

Entrée.—side dish for first course. 

Entremet.—A corner dish for second course. 

Escalopes.—Collops or round slices of meat. 

Espagnol.—A brown sauce used as the foundation 
for many other sauces. 

Flance.—Side dishes for grand dinners. 

Faggot.—A tiny bunch of parsley, thyme, anda bay 
leaf tied together. 

Farce.—Stuffing or force meat. 

Foncer.—Ham, veal or bacon laid at the bottom of a 
bake or sauce pan, under meat. 

Fricandeau.—A fancy dish of boned turkey or 
larded veal as an entrée. 

Galette.—A peculiar kind of French cake. 

Gateau.—A cake. 

Glaze or Glace.—Stock boiled down toa paste, and 
when needed warmed in the bain-marie, and put on 
with a brush to improve the looks of braised dishes. 

Godiveaur.—Various kinds of forcemeats. 

Jardinterc.—A wode of stewing vegetables in their 
own sauce. 


— 


Used to 


A cutlet wrapped in oiled 


as he could, 


Leoswdon.—The piece of bacon used fer larding. 

Leasn.—A mixture of egg and cream. 

Lit.—A layer of anything. 

Luting.—A paste to fasten the lids on pie-pans; for 
preserving game. 

Maigre.—Disbes for Fast days, made without meat. 

Marinade.—A liquor to boil or stew fish or meat in. 

Matelote.—A rich stew made of fish and wine. 

Mayonnaise.—Cold salad dressing. 

Meringue.— Pastry made of sugar and whites of eggs 
beaten to a snow. 

Miroten.—Pieces pot larger than a crown piece 
made inte a ragodl. 

Mignonnett(e.—Pepper corns ground very coarse. 

Nougat.—A mixture of almonds and sugar. 

Noutlles.—A kind of vermicelli. 

Paner.—To use bread crumbs, 

Potle.—A kind of broth in whieh to boil fowls. 
Much used i nice French cooking. 

Pot-au-teu.—The stock pot. 

Profeterolles.—A kind of pastry creamed inside. 

Pures A thick soup. 

Quencllies and Godiveaur.—Different kinds of force 
meat balls. 

Ragowt.—A very rich sauce, or made dish. 

Rissoles.— Balls of fine mince put in paste, or rolled 
in egg and bread crumbs, and fried, as an cntrée or 
garnish. 

Rowsr.—A thickening made of butter and flour. 

Salmis.—Game; hashed when half roasted. Hash 
differs from salimis by being made of well dove meat. 

Sauce Piquante.—Anv acid sauce, 

Sauté.—Fried; sometimes the frying-pan is called 
saute, 

Seasoning.—Three bay leaves, six cloves, a blade of 
mace, pepper and salt. 

Sourté.—The very lightest of puddings. A * puffed 
up” pudding is the true meaning of the word. 

Stock.— Essence extracted from meat. The founda- 
tion of all soups. 

Jamis, or Tammy.—A tive strainer of woolen can- 
vas for straining soups, sauces, etc. It is sold at all 
Itahan warehouses. 

Tourte.—A kind of tart baked in shallow tins. 

Turbans and entrécvs of 
force meats and fillets of poultry, game or fish. 

Veloute.—White sauce. 

Vol-au-Vent.—Very light puff paste cut in fanciful 
shapes, the interior scooped out after baking and 
filled with rayouts of minced sweetbreads, chicken, 
game or fish. 

This list contains most of the French phrases used 
in all the imported cook-books, whether French or 
English, and now used in almost all receipts fouud in 
family magazines or household articles. 


Our Poung Folks. 


THE GOBBLER'S PICNIC. 
HE gobbler stood by the big barnyard gate watch- 
iug Farmer Merry harness old Dick into the hay- 
cart. In front of Farmer Merry’s door stood a crowd 
of little girls and boys with pails and baskets. 

Now. | wonder,” said the gobbler, half aloud, 
“what's going to happen over there.” 

* Seems to me,” remarked Chicken Plamp, who had 
just come up, * you’ve lived long enough in a barn- 
yard to know what all that means.” 

“Chicken Plump,” said the gobbler, “how many 


times have I told you not to address me in that dis-_ 


respectful manner? If I didn’t have a splinter in my 
claw I would box your ears.” 

“Yes, and it you did I'd tell Mother Blackleg!” re- 
torted Chicken Plump. 

“OO, you would, would you?” 

“Yes, I would, and then where would that other 
eye of yours be?” 

Now there's no denying the fact that the gobbler 
had only one eye, and it was also true that Mother 
Blackleg knew where the other went. It had been 
one of the hottest battles the barnyard had witnessed 
for many a day, and although Mother Blackleg gota 
frightful thrashing, she came off with both eyes, 
which was more than the gobbler could say for him- 
self. 

Just then a little white duck came waddling up. 

* Fine day for the picnic,” said he. 

“Oh! it’s going to bea picnic, is it” said the gob- 
bler. 

“Of course, it is,”’ said Chicken Plump. 
all the time, only I wouldn't tell.” 

By this time the children, and some of the old folks 
too, had filled the great hay-cart, and Farmer Merry 
started up old Dick, and off they rattled down the 
lane. 

“Do you know,” said Chicken Plump, “that it’s 
my birthday to-day—just three months old? Can't 
we celebrate? 

“T tell you what, we'll have a picnic ourselves, 
down in the cornfield, behind the barn; and you shall 
be May Queen,” said the gobbler. 


“I knew 


“QO dear! how you do mix things,” said Chicken | 


Plump; “ May Queens don’t come on birthdays—they 
just all come by themselves.” 

“Gobble, gobble, gobble,” said the gobbler as loud 
He only did that to get upa crowd; and 
pretty soon all the turkeys, chickens, hens, geese, 


ducks and peacocks were stretching their necks to 
see who would be at the big gate first. 

“What's the row ?” said a very long-legged Shang- 
hai, who talked through his nose. 

* There’s going to be a picnic, and I'm going to be 
general manager; that's all,’ said Chicken Plump. 

“Not much,” said the gobbler, “I'm to be head 
man.” 

Chicken Plump looked calmly into the gobbler’s 
only eye and said quietly: 

“I wonder if Mother Blackleg is anywhere about.” 

That meant, you know, if the gobbler interfered 
that other eye would be a goner, so he said: 

“Come to think it all over, Chicken Plump would 
make the best general manager I know of, so here's 
my hand upon it,” and he shook Chicken Plump by 
the claw and patted her on the back, and as, in his 
anxiety to make friends, he tried to do both at once. 
of course he tumbled over. 

* Well,” said Chicken Plump, “let’s appoint some 
committees; that’s the way to doit; who'll we have 
for committee on refreshments?” 

“Guess Peter the pig kuows as much about it as 
any one,’ said a hungry looking pussy, who had kept 
very quiet for fear of being sent off. 

“Chicken Plump, just run and ask the pig if be 
will be committee on refreshments,” said the gobbler. 

* Do you order me to doit?’ asked Chicken Plump 
with dignity, putting the thumb of one claw under 
ber arm. 

“I do,” said the gobbler, although he grew suddenly 
pale as much as four inches back from the tip of his 
nose, 

“Is Mother Blackleg present?’ asked Chicken 
Plump. “If so, sbe will please ’'— 

“Guess I'll gu myself,’ said the gobbler, ana 
Chicken Plump smiled until her face looked hke a 
rainbow. 

The pig was found in one corner of the sty, grunting 
30 loud that the loose boards rattled 

* What's the matter now?" asked the gobbler. 

“ Matter enough,” replied the pig; ** my dinner has 
n't come yet.” 

“Then you won't get any at ali to-day, ‘cause 
they're all gone to the picnic.” 

The pig sobbed aloud. 

* But [ll tell you what,”’ continued the gobbler, 
“we're going to havea picnictoo. Want to come?” 

“Going to be anything to eat?’ asked the pig. 

, “Eat?” said the gobbler, “a picnic is just all eat 
ng.’’ 

There was a large knothole in one of the boards, 
and the pig put his ear to it and said: 

* What do you say a picnic is?” 

“All eating,” said the gobbler through the hole, 
and the pig smacked his lips so loud that the gobbler 
thought he was shot, and tumbled over. 

“I tell you what,” said the pig to the gobbler, * you 
stand right on that barrel over there, and when I 
jump you say, * All eating,’ as loud as you can gobble, 
just to encourage me.” 

So the pig backed away into the furthest corner of 
his sty, took a long breath, and made for the fence as 
tight as he could go. 

The gobbler shouted * All eating!"’ at just the right 
moment, and over tLe pig went without hitting a 
toe. 

When they got back to the big gate everything was 
arranged, so they all started for the barn to form in 
procession. They couldn't do it in the barn-yard, for 
there was one of Farmer Maple’s roosters watching 
them from the other side of the street, and he would 
suspect in a minute. 

*Now,” said the gobbler, waut''— 

“Gobbler,” interrupted Chicken Plump, “does it 
really make the slightest difference what you do 
want?” 

“No,” said the gobbler, looking toward Mother 
Blackleg while tears rapidly filled his only eye, *'! 
don't think it does.”’ 

Then Chicken Plump ordered two of the ducks to 
get some large rhubarb leaves to use for tables. These 
were put into the egg basket which Farmer Merry 
left on the floor—or which had tumbled off the peg of 
itself, | really don't know which. 

Into this they also put the refreshments—remains 
of their breakfast and such other nice things as could 
be found. 

Two or three of the chickens went out and got some 
splendid worms for dessert, and the basket was given 
to the pig with instructions to carry it with his 
mouth. 

Then the procession was formed. In front the two 
peacocks marched with their tails spread out for 
banners. 

Tnen came four ducks—two speckled and two white 
ones—who were committee on music, and who had 
been practicing in old Dick’s stall while the prepara- 
tions were going on. » 

After them came all the fowls of the barnyard, two 
by two, the biggest first. This, of course, brought all 
the little chicks away at the tail end. 

The pig with his basket marched by himself behind 
two turkeys. 

“Now,” said the gobbler, “‘are you ready?’ For- 
ward, march!” and he took his place as captain. 

* Halt!" said Chicken Plump, and he went up and 
whispered to the gobbler. 

* Yes, perhaps it would be better,” said the gobbler 
aloud, and with hanging head he took his place in 
the ranks. 
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The ducks began to quack a lively quickstep, and 
away they marched out the big door and down be- 
hind the barn. 

“Do we go anywhere near the cranberry patch?” 
asked a sad-looking turkey. 

* Yes, within plain sight of it,’ said Chicken Plump. 

“Then I must fall out of the ranks,” said the tur. 
key, and he trembled so his feathers flew in every 
direction. 

“T can never pass it in the world,”’ he continued, 
with tears in his voiwe; “ here it is pearly the first of 
October, and then comes November, and then comes 
Thanksgiving, and theu—then—then comes roust 
turkey and cranberry sauce,” und he sank to the 
ground thoroughly unmanved. 

When he became calmer, the entire procesmon 
crowded around, and with many little attentions 
showed their sympathy. ‘“ Cheer up,” said the gob- 
bler, “ perhaps yeu cap give them the slip. Now, do 
you know, if / were looking for a Thanksgiving tur- 
key, I shouldn't take you if I had to go hungry.” 

* You wouldn't?” said the turkey eagerly. “ Are 
you quite sure?” 

* Perfectly sure,” said the gobbler, and the turkey 
was 80 overjoyed that he got up and danced a double 
jig. 

This was the only delay they met with, and pres- 
ently the procession arrived at the cornfield. The 
committee on music said it was very lucky, for their 
throats ached so they couldn't have quacked 4 minute 
lounger. A nice shady spot was found in among the 
corn, just large enough to give them a little play- 
ground; so after the ducks had gargled their throats 
in the brook and resigned from the committee, 
Chicken Plump said: 

What's the first thing?” 

** Let’s have diuner,” said the pig, clasping his paws 
in a supplicating manner. 

** Let’s play blind man’s buff,” said the gobbler. 

It was put to vote, and as the pig was the only one 
who didn’t want it, they started blind man’s buff. 

The Shanghai with the long legs was “it,” and they 
blindfolded him with some of the corn silk. He could 
take such long steps that the little fellows couldn't 
get out of the way at all, and the first time trying he 
caught fourteen chickens and a duck. 

As every one of the chickens said the rooster peeked, 
the duck was the next one blindfolded. After con- 
siderable waddling around he caught the pig by the 
tail. Of course the pig grunted, and of course the 
duck knew just who it was. If he'd only kept quiet 
the duck, I've no doubt, would have given it up, for 
who with his eyes shut could tell what was on the 
other end of a pig's tail’ 

Then I tell you they had to look out. A pig hasn't 
much in the way of eyes any way, but a blind pig is 
the most tremendously uncertain animal you ever 
came across. Instead of standing upon his hind legs, 
as almost any respectable pig would do when invited 
to play blind man’s buff at a picnic, he rushed around 
ou all fours, with bis nose just low enough to get be- 
tween everybody’s legs, and after he had been twice 
over the ground the entire company, all bumped up, 
were on their backs kicking their heels in the air, and 
calling “Stop him!” as loud as they could. 

Suddenly the pig stopped. 

‘Ob, what a beautiful game this is,” he said. “I 
could play it all night.” And he curled his tail so joy. 
fully and tight that it’s a wonder he didn’t pull his 
hind legs right off the ground. 

*Hulloa! now I've got somebody,” he continued. 
“IT wonder who it is?” and he put his nose into the 
egg basket, and when he took it out there wasn’t 
lunch enough left for the littlest chicken. This 
brought them all to their feet, and there stood the pig 
wiping his mouth with one of the rhubarb leaves. 

“ What do you mean?” said the gobbler, as mad as 
he could be. 

‘Mean by what?’ said the pig. 

‘““Meao by eating up all the lunch,” said Chicken 
Plump. 

**Do you mean to say,” said the pig, * that I've gone 
and eaten the lunch?” 

“Yes we do, every one of us all, say it,” said a 
chicken who was just learning to talk. 

“Well, do you know,” said the pig, “I! wouldn't 
have thought it; but with this thing over my eyes 
how do you suppose I could see what I was doing?” 

“A weak, miserable, contemptible excuse,’ said 
Chicken Plump, with dignity, and if any of you have 
a speck of spirit you will follow me.’ Here they all 
rose as one animal and went forthe pig. In and out 
among the corn, across the barn-yard, around the 
corner by the water-trough, they chased him, and the 
pig never stopped until he went over into his pen 
with a parting squeal, and Chicken Plump was so close 
behind that she went bang up against the boards and 
was taken up for dead. 

That evening, after Farmer Merry had made the 
barn all snug for the night, and the little chicks were 
tucked up and sound asleep, the twilight came in at 
the little back window, and showed Chicken Plump 
talking earnestly with the gobbler, and as he turned 
to go to bed, Chicken Plump said : 

“Now I want it distinctly understood that that 
miserabie picnic, with nothing to eat, was none of 
my getting up;’’ and the gobbler bad just opered his 
mouth to answer when he saw Mother Blackleg watch- 
ing them ; so he shut it again without saying a word; 
and he sat on the corner of the corn-bin such a long 


time, trying to make out whose picnic it really was, 
that it was all of balf-past nine before he weut to bed. 
—{(G. M. 8. H., in the * Tribune." 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
JOHNNY DIDN'T GO TO THE PICNIC. 
By HUMPHREY. 

I FE couldn't go, because there were no buttons on 
his shoes. He tried hard to keep up with the 

rest, but the little feet shuffed and shambled so that 

the other hurrying boys got away ahead of him. He 

wished they would not hurry, but they went rapidly 

forwerd, with light, springing steps, just as boys do 

when they go to picnics. Very likely Johony couid 

have kept up with them coming home. 

As it was, he fell back and back in the ranks, until 
even the last boys were passing him; and his feet 
were uncomfortable, and he thought picnics were not 
much fun after all. Just then he spied some fine 
blackberries by the wayside and stopped to pick 
them. He reached a handful, then a handful more, 
and when he turned to follow the boys again they 
were out of sight. 

He didn’t care much, but he did wish the buttons 
were on his shoes. Mamma sat up late last night 
mending his pantaloons and sewing those same but- 
tous on. She said so this morning. And she would 
be sure to be displeased with him for ripping them 
off, just for fun, even if Mr. Earnest told her all 
about it. 

Johnny sat down in a shady place to think, but 
thinking always put bim to sleep, and so he soon slept 
soundly, and waked only to find himself very hun- 
gry and tne buttons still off his shoes. He started 
slowly for home, wishing he had let the “ maggynet”’ 
alone. 

But when he finally reached home he found his 
nother less surprised than be had expected. For Mr. 
Karnest had been explaining away his misdemeanors. 
Jvhuny’s mamima asked him how it all happened, 
and he told her after a fashion; but boys don’t half 
tell things, and this is just how it came about: 

Johnny had never seen a magnet till that morning, 
and when he found out what it would do his delight 
knew no bounds. His father had given it to him after 
breakfast, and, after showing its powers a little, had 
buttoned his coat and gone to his business, leaving 
Johnny delighted with his new plaything and eager 
to test its qualities on every piece of metal he saw. 
Soou after, he had started off with Jimmy Stales to 
find their fishing-rods down by the creek. 

Johnny went along with his hand deep in the 
pocket of his coat. The magnet and two slate pencils 
und a knife made such a rattling that Jimmie soon 
inquired what he had there. Johuny thought a little 
and then pulled out his treasure. 

* That isn’t much,” said Jimmy. 

“'Tia, too! Itsa maggyuet. It draws things after 
it,” cried Johnny. 

“Then draw me.” 

“Oh, not things like you, but steel and iron and 
thipgs.” 

‘* Where does it draw them to?” 

“Oh, wherever you like. My papa drew a little 
iron riag all around the table, and lifted it up most of 
the time. And it'll draw knives and things—metals, 
you know.” 

“Try your knife,” said Jim. 

* It's too big,” said Johnny. 

Jimmy laughed. “I told you ‘twarn’t much,” he 
said. ** What difference does it make if it is big?” 

‘Why, my papa’s kuife was a little one on his watch 
chain. You can't expect a little pony to draw a big 
wagon.” 

Jimmy looked as if he was not to be humbugged, 
and Johupy was more than ever anxious to prove 
what he had said of his new possession. He searched 
his pocket for some small piece of metal, but found 
only pieces of string and crumbs of gingerbread and 
a very small fish he had caught the day before. He 
looked himself over from head to foot, but there were 
no bits of metal on his clothes until he reached his 
shoes. 

“These buttons have iron eyes. 
cried. 

“One what?’ asked Jimmy. They had just reached 
the middle of the bridge, and Jimmy was “ pegging” 
stones at a tree on the other side. 

* Wait a minute,” said Johnny. 

The knife blade quickly ripped off a button, and the 
magnet caught the button and lifted it instantly. 

There,” said Johuny. 

Jimmy's attention was soon fixed now. And the 
two boys led the button a lively dance, until it sud- 
denly dropped in a crack of the bridge. 

“Try another,” said Jimmy. 

It was but a second’s work to whip off another. 

“I'm going to see if itll bang on as high as | can 
reach,"’ said Johuny. 

When he had lifted his arm Jimmy jostled him, and 
down the button went, rolling off into the water. 

“Now, Jim, that was mean,’’ shouted Johnny. 

“I didn’t mean to, truly and really,” said Jimmy. 
‘** Let's go off the bridge and then we can find them.” 

But one after another was lost as they were trying 
different experiments, and finally Johnny's little 
boots were buttonless. 

“What's up, boys?” asked a pleasant voice from 
behind, as they were playing with the last button. 


I'll try one,” he 


— 


“Oh, Mr. Faruvest,” said Johuny, “see what weve 
got. A maggynet.”’ 

“A what’?—oh, a magnet. Well, what is a maguet’” 

* Why, like this. It draws,” said Johuny, holding 
up the last button. 

‘What makes it draw?” 

*[—I—guess—I dovu’t know,” said Johnny, rathet 
crestfallen that he could not answer questions about 
his treasure. 

“Well, I'll forgive you,” laughed Mr. Farnest, 
“seeing ‘] guess [ don’t know’ either. But Ill tell 
tell you some things I do know abvut it, if vou like.” 

“Please,” said Johnny. And Jimmy leaned, to 
listen, against a piece of old fence that threatened to 
give way and tumble him into the brook. 

“| don’t know why a magnet attracts other metals, 
hut it does,” said Mr. Farnest. “ They call it magnet 
natural magnets were first found in 
nesia, « province in Asin Minor. Where is Asia 
Minor?” 

“Western part of Asia,” said Jimmy, why was 
ahead of Johuny in geography. 

The oxide of iron is the natural magnet, but they 
make a great deal stronger magnets out of steel now. 
This is steel, | suppose.” 

“1 don’t Know, it draws first rate,” 
looking at his shoes. 

“| should think it did,” remarked Mr. Farnest, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

“The steel magnets are the strongest, but there is 
u funny thing aboutthem. If you tie a string around 
the middle of two magnets, and hang them nbeur 
each other, one end of one will draw one end of the 
other, but it will not draw both ends of the other. 
Did you ever see those little toy ducks that hold mag- 
lets 

* No—oh, no, I wish I did !” cried both the boys. 
They had always lived in the country and knew little 
of the playthings so well known to city children. 

* Well, they make little toy ducks with a little mag- 
netic bar in each. The tail of one duck will draw the 
head of the other, but if you try to put the two heads 
together they will fly apart. That is because one end 
of each bar will attract only one end of the other.” 

The boys looked puzzled. 

* Why, it is like this,” said Mr. Farnest, taking two 
lead pencils out of his pocket. “If these two pencils 
were nagnetic bars the point of each would attract 
the blunt end of the other. Then we would call the 
point the positive pole, and the blunt end the nega- 
tive pole. Say those words, boys.” 

Possible and neckable,”’ said Johnny. 

“Positive and negative, Johuny. When do you 
mean to learn the king’s Fnoglish?’ 

* They don’t look like poles,’ said Johnny. 

‘* Not bean poles or fish poles—but if you walk along 
with me I will tell you why they aré called poles. If 
you hang a macuetic bar on a little pivot, so it will 
swing round easily. one end of the bar will always 
point toward the North Pole of the earth, and one 
toward the South Pole. That is why they called the 
enas poles. The sailors use such a magnet, a needle 
they call it, to tell them which way the North Pole is, 
when they are at sea.” 

“Oh yes, we know! 
them,”’ cried the boys. 
needle points north.” 

“Do you? Well, then, you know more than I do. 
Hullo! what's this?” 

They had reached the road and found the picnic 
procession. 

* Why it’s the picnickers, and I'm going,” said John- 
ny; “but I can’t.” 


“* Why?" 

“T haven tany lunch. I went to get my fishing rod, 
to take along, so if | caught auy fish”— 

“Um! where were you going’” said Mr. Earnest. 

“To Beech’s woods.” 

water within a mile of Beech’s woods.” 

Johnnie's mouth had an ominous pucker. 

* Boys,” said Mr. Farnest, “If Johnny goes, will 
you each give bim a little of your lunch? 

“Yes. Yes, sir. We will!” shouted the boys. 

But he didn’t go after all, and why he didn’t I told 
you the very first thing. 


Johnny, 


Captain Ben's got one of 
“Now we know why his 


PUZZLES. 
CHARADE. 
My first is in fever. 
My next is in lever. 
My third is in laver. 
My fourth is in graver. 
Asa whole, kam such a grand waver, 
| invite every man tu be braver! 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
his way to success, whatever his 


Ile who would 


—— of action must not be discouraged by —— circum- 
stances, but hearted overcome every ——. 
The initials and finals name one of our American 
poets. De F. 
STAR PUZZLE. 
* * 
* * 
* 
* * 
* * 
* 
7 
* * « 
* 
* * 


* 
Five letters in each word as represented by the little 
stars. 


— was those —— cities of old whose glory and 
greatness bow before —— as the drifting —— on- 
ward bearing the silent testimony that the —— of 
man’s work must sooner or later to time's 


resistlesssway. Reading the record of the past, proud 
ambition may well her wings ana eXclaim, 
“Vanity of human power!” De F, 
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Farm and Garden. 


APRIL DAYS. 

THEY are nearly gone—these wonder- 
ful April days of 1878, the like of which 
few have seen before and few may see 
again. We had April in March and now 
we are having May in Apmil. It has 
been cool, steady, quiet weather, with 
an occasional burst of heat, and now 
there is a quickening of the temperature 
that is fast unfolding the buds and 
making it “fit to plant corn,” as an old 
farmer said to-day. The early opening 
of the season has enabled uurserymen 
to tinish their digging two or three 
weeks earlier than usual, so that mid- 
April finds them busy planting the 
young seedlings. This augurs well for 
the future stock of trees. Too often 
planting is pushed late into May, after 
the buds have started even in the cellar, 
and spring showers have given place to 
aspring drought. 

Gardens are also well under way. The 
laziest man has now no excuse for mak- 
ing his garden in May, and the heaviest 
clays are pow dry, if not hard. Dry 
they ought to be, but hard they need 
not be if well underdrained and rightly 
worked. It takes several years to make 
drainage tell on clay soils, while on 
loams and gravels the effect is immedi- 
ate. Last December we drained a twelve- 
acre lot that had been in pasture for 
twenty years, perhaps, until turved over 
for corn last year. It was an eastern 
slope ending in a low, wet swale that 
was soppy all spring and sour the rest 
of the season. Now it is dry asa bone 
and plowing up beautifully. Clay will 
not make such a quick response, but 
year by vear the draining tells for good. 
Then, too, even drained clay must not 
be handled when wet. Watch till it is 
moist but crumby and then put in the 
plow or the spade. A wet clay handled 
too quick may be spoiled for the rest of 
the season. 

The hardy vegetables, peas, potatoes 
onions, radish, lettuce, &c., ougbt all to 
be planted by this time, and doubtleds 
many have got in the warm-blooded 
ones, too—corn, beans, melons and 
squashes. But don’t be ina hurry about 
these. There may be a could May ahead, 
with some frosty nights that will nip 
both plants and hopes in the bud. Get 
the ground ready, worked deep and 
fertilized, and wait for the settled warm 
weather to thoroughly beat the ground. 

Au unusual amount of sodding has 
been laid in our village this spring, be- 
ginning early in March. Some work of 
this kind was done in December last and 
has gone through the winter safely, much 
to our surprise. So that only three 
months have interrupted out-door work 
—an event almost without precedent. 
Green grass is growing in favor, to the 
exclusion of flower beds and even shrub- 
bery. At least many of our neighbors 
are sodding over their old beds and 
walks, and taking up some of the shrubs. 

It is not always a matter of fancy in 
doing this. Economy of labor is an im. 
portant point now-a-days, and with the 
aid of a good lawn mower grass is easier 
kept in order than anything else. 

To sod or to seed? is often a mooted 
question. Sod is expensive to get and 
heavy to handle, but on banks and sharp 
descents and along walks it must be 
used. If well la‘d one gets a grassy sur- 
face in a few weeks, while in seeding it 
takes two seasons to establish a good 
turf. Turf should be selected that is free 
of weeds and all coarse grasses, and be 
cut with sloped edges so that each piece 
may lap on to its neighbor. The ground 
on which it is to lie should be spaded 
deep and fine and the turf when laid 
should be tamped firmly down. In 
sodding a bank have a quantity of small 
wooden pins, like meat-skewers, ready 
and drive one or two into each piece as 
itis laid. The bank edge should be laid 
with the sods lapping well over on the 
level ground so as to hold fast and pro- 
tect the edge. There should be a dress- 
ing of fine earth just under these sods 
and if the weather is dry the bank face 
should be watered every evening. On 
the level portions fixe muck or compost 
should be spread and worked into the 
cracks. 

In seeding even greater care must be 
taken to prepare the ground in the best 


manner. Itisa good plan, where there 
is time, to spade or plow it late in the 
fall and let the frost act wpon it during 
the winter. Cold, harsh ground will 
thus become light and mellow by spring. 
Then spread two inches of good loam 
on this, rake it fine and it will be ready 
for the seed. Unless the soil is very 
dry, red-top and white clover are the 
best kinds of seed. Blue grass, vernal 
grass and some others may be used, but 
a few kinds are better than many. Use 
an abundance of seed, three two four 
bushels is none too much. If an imme 
diate effect is wanted a thin sowing of 
oats may also be made. The growth of 
the young grass is slow and feeble the 
first year, and any weed seed in the 
soil will have the best of it unless 
checked by the grain. After sowing 
rake it carefully in and then roll it. 
Now, if you can keep cattle, dogs and 
boys off the seeding, and heavy rains 
don’t come to wash away your work, 
you may hope to see a good catch of 
grass this year, mixed with more or less 
weeds, and next spring a clean piece of 
turf. 


Pianos—and Where to Buy Them, 


Without a piano the home of to-day is 
hardly complete. On entering a stranger's 
parlor one is apt to glance first of all to the 
corner where the piano ought to be, and if it 
is not there, to wonder what sort of people 
these are who are able to dispense with the 
element of music in the household. From 
the fact of a house being with or without a 
piano we are able to judge something of the 
character of its inmates. And where people 
are furnisbed with the instrument we can 
determine something about their judgment 
and sense of discrimination and the value of 
their purchase as well, upon ascertaining 
what maker bas supplied them. Wherever, 
for instance, the name of Haines Bros., New 
York, is found on a piano it isa testimony 
not only to the good judgment of the pur- 
chaser but to the intrinsic excellence of the 
article itself. 


Of course instruments of such excellence 
as those which the Messrs. Haines manufac- 
ture are liabie to be counterfeited, and the 
counterfeit to be palmed off on an unsuspect- 
ing public as the real article. Indeed dis- 
honest dealers make it a practice to stamp 
inferior instruments, turned out by the 
wholesale, with the name of some eminent 
manufacturer, 80 slightly altered that an in- 
cautious buyer will not detect the fraud. 
To guard against imposture ot this kind the 
Messrs. Haines have their firm name cast in 
the iron plate of every piano which they sell. 

In their beautiful warerooms on Fifth 
avenue, corner 2lst St., one is struck most of 
all with the vast improvements which evena 
few years bave made on the piano ferte. As 
compared with the piano of the last or a pre- 
vious generation it is a new instrument. It 
was once the writer's fortune, in one of the 
old unoccupied palaces of Germany,to play 
on a spinnet that had been used by Beethoven 
and Mozart. The sound which it gave was 
hardly more than u tinkle—in its best days it 
could not have given much more—and it was 
almosta saddening thought that so feeblea 
response should have answered to the old 
masters’ wonderful touch. How much was 
left for their imagination to supply! And 
what would they not have done with one of 
these Coneert Grands or even an Upright from 
Measrs. Haines’ wareroorm ! 

It is with respect to their Uprights that 
Messrs. Haines Bros. are winning an espe- 
cially enviable reputation. Within the last 
half dozen years they have brought this in- 
strument to a high degree of perfection, and 
introduced novelties and improvements 
which make it rank both in point of power 
and durability fairly alongside of the Grand. 
The special advantage claimed for this piano 
over the square form is that it secures a 
much larger and unbroken surface of sound- 
ing board and vonsequentiy a richer and 
fuller tone, In delicacy and sweetness, too, 
the Haines’ Upright can hardly be surpassed. 


As an article of furniture, the Upright 
piano presents decided advantages over any 
other form. It occupies but little space, may 
be easily moved, and is, in fact, an ornament 
to the room ; a companion piece, it may be, to 
the cabinet or escritoire on the other side of 
the mantel. 


There is no economy in buying a piano 
simply because it is cheap, or the terms are 
seemingly favorable. The only safe plan, 
where so many frauds are practiced, is to 
deal with houses of established reputation 
and whose goods have stood the test of use. 
The popularity of the Messrs. Haines’ instru- 
ments is a good evidence that they have stood 
this test; and the credit which the firm en- 
joys tor enterprise, good workmanship, and 
fair dealing justly entitles it to confidence 
and esteem. 

Catalogues containing a price-list and rep- 
resentutions of their various styles may be bad 
upon application. Address Messrs. Haines 
Bros., Fifth Ave. and 2ist St., N. Y. 


FLOWERS! 


Plants, each labeled and delivered saf 
mae. Argest assortment. Low — 
e have been in business 24 years, and guarantee 
satisfaction. Our stock of 
comprises all desirable varie- 
ties, and contains none but mature planta. 
orchaser’s choice ot for St.or 13 for RY. Oar 


and deseription of each plant,with instructions how 

to cultivate sucessfully. Bro. & Tuomas, 

HERRY Hild. Cuksven, Pa 


STOCKBRIDGE MANURES FOR 


Corn wi Wheat 


These manures not only start the crop. but carry 
it out te theend. Remember the small coast 
of application. An acre of good land is just as 
capable of producing forty bushels of wees as 
twenty; or sixty bushels of corn as th: 


Only give the Crop enough to eat. 


The Stockbridge Manures, compounded accord- 
ing to the analysis of the plant, are especiaily 
adapted to the needs of each crop. They accord 
with science and common sense, and are approved 
by actual use. 


Send for Pamphlet. 
W. 


BOWKER & CO., 


3 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


NNIVERSARY.—THE FIFTIETH ANNUAL 
MEETING of the AMERICAN BEAMEN'S FRIEND 
SOCIETY will be held in the BROADWAY TABER 
NACLE (junction of Sixth Avenue and Thirty- 
Fourth street. New York, MONDAY, MAy 6TH, 1878. 
arrangements for celebrating the Mociety’s 
SEMI - CENTENARY propose & Convention of 
friends of the Seamen's Cause, in the Chapel of 
the Taberpacie (entrance on dith Street) at 10 
o'clock in the morning, at which caretully pre- 
pared papers, historical and otherwise, bearing 
upon Various topics relating to the work of the 
Svciety., will be read by well known gentiemen 
and sudmitted for diecussiun: Dusiness meeting 
for the election of Trustees, &c., being appointed 
for 3 o’cloek in the afternoon. 

Auxiliary and co-operative Societies are invited 
to be present by their representatives, and to take 
part in the Cunvention 

In the evening, at half- -patt 7 o'clock, a public 
meeting will be heid in the Tabernacte, at which 
addresses will be delivered by the Hon. RICHARD 

THOMPSON, of Washington, Secretary uf the 
Navy, Ex-tivov. STEWAKT L. WOODFORD, U. 8. Dis- 
trict Attorney,and the Kev. HOWARD CROSBY, 
awe LL.D., Chancellor of the University of New 

or 

A cordial invitation is extended wo the Life Mem- 
bers of the Society, and tu its patrons, as well as 
to the Pastors of the city and vicinity.and to their 
congregations to attend the meetings and to par- 
ticipate in their interest and eroat. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY 
HUNYADI JANOS, 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


that ite tichness in 
aperient salte sur 
passes that of al! 
vthber known wWwa- 
te 


THE BRITISH 
MEDI 
JOURN 
“ Hunyudi Janus. -- 
The mvostagreeable, 
safest. and most ef- 
ficacivus aperient 
water.’ 


PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, Berlin.—" Invar. 
and prompt success; moss valuable.” 
PRO Ess0 BA M BERGER, Vienna.—" I 
have prescribed these Waters with remarkable 
success 
PROFESSOR SCANZONI, 
nepe bu 
SOR L AU ‘DER BRUNTON, M.D., 
K.™., More pleasant than its 


e 
Military Hospital, Pre- 


A Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVEL- 
PUBLIC. 


Every lhe bears the name of THE 
APOLLINARIS CoO. (Limited), London. 


FRED’KR DE BARY &« co., 
41 and 43 Warren St., New York 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


For Sale by Dealers, Crocers and 
Druggists. 
povery genuine Bottle is printed on 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Keduced rrice List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
?.0. Box 43. 31 and Vesey 8t.. New York City 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OMAN'S COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVAN 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter rk will open on 

Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 

college building. Clinical instruction is given in 

the Woman's Hospita!. Pennsyivania, Wills, Pbhila- 

and Orthopmdic Hospitals. spring ( course 

of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, ana Wirater 

Quizzes are free (except for expense of materia)) 
to all matriculants of the year. Address 
CHEL L. BODLEY, A.M.. Dean 

North College Ave., and Philadelphia, Pa. 


Best ve AS FEMALE COL- 


LEGE. Best es in Literature, Science, 
Lanquages Music. 
DAV DH MOORE, D.D., Preset. 
Madison 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 op'd Sept. 13. 4. Dr. Spear. Hamilton, N.Y. 


Gi ana’ ACADEM Musica! 
stitute and commerctal 
or both Ona 
KESLER, Principal, 
Greenwich RI. 


New Music Books!! 


Clark's Reed Melodies, 


By WM. H. CLARKE. Cloth Bde $2.%. 

Mr. Clarke’ s celebrated “New Method for Reed Or- 
gans” is universally recognized as 4 standard book 
for instruction. A book by the same skillful hand, 
and in which the same fine taste is di«played wil! be 
universally welcomed. It has 20 large pages, Sheet 
Music size, and abvut 12) charming pieces. 


Daneine at Home and Abroad, 


By H. Jr. Cl. Bas We.: Paper Wc. 
is a good manual for dancing, and alsoe sort 

of Chesterfield’ treatise on gvod 

manners, and is worth reading by everybody. 


Hulls Lemperanee (lee Book, 


(#@ cts.) Provides admirably for all the wante of 
one. es. gust, book for GOSPEL 


Dison Co's Month 


continues the guod work supelving the best 
music at the liwest price. @) pages of c botce music 
in each number, seleeted from Ditseon & Co's valu- 
able copyrights 

Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail! price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Ditson & Co... J. E. Ditson & Co., 
Broadway, N.Y. Chestnut Phila. 


SHEET MUSIC 


HALF PRICE 


=. BRAINARD’S SONS desire to call the 
attention of music buyers throughout the 
country te their new and extensive 


ial Catalogue of Sheet Music, 
which embraces thousands of Beautiful, 
Standard and popular Pieces of VOCAL 
AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, which 
they offer at 


One-Half Retail Price ! 


Copies of this SPECIAL CATALOGUE 
will be mailed FREE to any address. No 
Teacher, Musician or Music Buyer should 
fail te send fer our SPECIAL CATA- 
LOGUE OF CHEAP MUSIC, 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
Music Publishers, CLEVELAND, © 
SEND FOR SPECINEN PAGES OF 


a 
4 & 


The Heat Sunday-School Music Book. 
Specimen Free. Sample Copy. Cents; 


_ FILLMORE CINNATL 


Grateful — Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA... 


Sold enly in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & COQO., 


HOM(KOPATHIC CHEMISTS 
LONDOR, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED.—A new populer Lilus- 
trated Commentary on the Gospels, in 8 convenient 
octavo volumes. Lyman Abbott, D.D. Four rol- 
umes now ready. ARK and LUKE (Vol. 2) just 
published. MATTHEW (Vol. lband the AcTae(Vul. 4) 
also ready. JouNn (Vol. 4) in press (will be ready 
soon). “ADDutt is destined to be the commentator 
for the thoughtful readers of the Bnoglish Bible.’ 

—Chancellor Crossy, College of New York. Send 
for Descriptive Cire vular. Send $2 for agent's outfit, 
consisting of Volume 2 (Mark and Luke) and mo- 
rocco canvassing-book. Seile at to Punday- 
school teachers, superintendents, Bible stuaents. 
clergy men, etc., of all denominationa, 

A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 


10 00 AGENTS WANTED. $210 $15 
per Day, @:2500 per Year. Kev. 
T. BUCK, MILTON, Nortnumberla and Co. » Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED for the ILLUSTRATEI 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


A Clear and Concise History of all Nation«. 

Commencing with the Earliest Periods and end- 
ing with the moat recent Important Events, inolud- 
ing The Turko-Russian War, The Administration 
of President Hayes. &c. 3 BOUKS IN ONE. Low 
price, quick sales, extra terms. Address, 

_J3.C. McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
3,4,64 8 Home Ciactaaau, o. 


. Agents wanted everywhere, Bus- 
ORTH & Co., St. Louls, Mo. 


Ralesmen wanted te sell our 


best selling out. 
18 Sheew Sore Paper, 
Pencil, Penholder, Golden Pen, set of Ele 

gant Gold 


Lake Diamond Pin, Amethyst Stone inlaid with 


gold, Amethyst Stone Scarf Pin. Gold-piated Kine 
Bet Rosebud Ear Drops, Ladies Flowered and Slivered Ha! 


Gold. 
entire Lot sen -patd for 
IT INDUCE 


Sars TO AGENTS. B D 
Clinton Piace, 


The Tip Tor RE, is the largest «nd 
AD AND SEF. 


Sleeve Buttons, Gente 


Pin, 


Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gold plate Collar Bation, Gents 
Wateh Chain ana Bet of Three Gold plate! 
75 
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CHRISTTAN UNION. 


DRY GOoDs. 


Paris Made 
COSTUMES, 


“UITs FOR CARRIAGE AND sTREET WEAR, 
RECEPTION AND EVENING TOILETS 
CARKIAGE WRAP. CAPES, DOLMANS, &c., 


Together witha fine stock of their own manufac. 
tare the various FASILIGN ABLE MATE- 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen St., N. Y. 


SACQUES AND DOLMANS. 


LADIES’ SERGE <ACQUES, $3.9 to $35. 
LADIES’ CASHMEKE SACQU Es, $4.50 co Be. 
HANDSOME GROSS GRAIN SILK DOULMANs 
#10. 
LADIES’ SUITS. 
PLAIN ALPACA SUITS, NEW COL. 
WITH PLAITINGS, 


$4 
FINEK ‘OU ALITY, 


ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS, 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 8TH AVENUE, N, Y, 


in introducing our establishment to the notice 
of the readers of this Journal, we call attention to 
the fact 
THAT THE BEST GoobDs IN EVERY DEPART 
MENT AKE OFFFRED AT THE LOWEsT 
PRICES. 
We shail offer each Week some special bargains 


‘Axminster, 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


HAVE MADE 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


IN THE PRICES OF 


Wilton, Brussels, 


¥ WIXED DE BEIGE SUITS. in uddition te our rewular 
THE ALHAJA CLOTH, NEW GOODS IN | 
TRIMMED WITH SILK AND HANDSOM | t | 
HET PRICES RANGING FRO! | 
Broadway, cor. 19th Street. GOODS, PRICES RANGING | 
HANDSOME LINE OF BLACK GROS GRAIN at We. #1, 81.25, | 
worth fully 2 ‘recent. Mure 
SILK SUITTS. BETTER OUALITY at $1.59, $1.75, $2, $2.25. 
; PRICES RANGING FROM $12.50 to $150. CASHMERE SILKS at £2.50, #1, $1.50 up. | 
IN well made. COLORED in the newest spring}shades | s 
‘mae | TO A FINE BLACK ~ from f 
Lace-trimmed, Fringed and Em SILK SUIT. 3 PLECES,' 7. STRIPED AND CHE SUMMER SILKS at. ‘ 
>ASOLS DRESS GOODS. — 
| PARASOLS 649, 651, 655 Broadwa 
And P lettes THE LON BCENA DRESS GOODs...... sc. | ’ 
n arasolre ’ COMPUBSPO DRES~ Goobs We: | 
ALSO, SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS. THE BTRANGE DRESS GOODS... 
MANUFACTURE. MOURNING GOODS tn every variety. | @zREAT SLACGHTER IN 
‘E COVERS mounte: | FULL LINE OF NEW BOU RE! TES | BEST CREPES at low prices. 
AND SUMMER ALPA FANCY NOVELTIES from Me., 12Ke., up to $2 | 
| } ‘ BLACK DRESS COODS. PLAIN DRESS GOODS at l0c., 
‘Te \ ( to #10). Yard wide. WHITE, lic.. and & er 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 
Spring 


CARPETINGS. 


NOVELTIES 


42C, 


is-INCH BLACK DRESS ALL-WOUOL 
FRENCH CASHMERES, 


NOC. 
AL AC AS. 
BLACK HENKILE! TAC LAYTH, 
BLACK BAK A\THEAC We. 
BLACK CREVECLOTI 
BLA‘ K BUMBAZINE AND WOOL, 
ANEW MATERIAL FOR MOURNING, 
CALLED THE 


LUTO PANO, 


*INCH WIDE. YARD. 


BLAC 
DOU BL E FOL D ASHMERES. 


GRENADINES in every style and quality. 


SUITS, DOLMANS, FICHUS, &c, 


A very extensive stock at low prices. 


SEND FOR CATALOCUES. 


INFANTS OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. 


CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS, SHAWLS, LINENS, 
PRINTS, LAWNS, HOSIERY, LADIES’ UNDER- 
WEAR, NOTIONS, SHOES, MILLINERY GOODS, 
CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, CURTAINS, &c., &¢ 


RED CHECK, 


Yard wide, lfc., 8c. and We. per yard and upward. 


FANCY MATTINGS, 


We. and Ve. per vard and upward, embracing 
over 100 patterns, at from 2 to 4 per cent. jess than 
last year’s prices, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


USE 


PERSIAN RUGS. “AND CARPETS, | 750 PIECES ORESS SILKS, 
4 TOGETHER W!1 rH AL ARG rE AND CHOICE (ireatest Bargains Vet Offered, COUNTRY ORDERS 
SELECTION © BLACK SILKS at se., fe., CAREFULLY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. | 
AXMINSTER COLOKS, ALL SHADES, at T5c., S5e., Send for Samples and Catalogues and please 
WILTON, we: EXAMINE OUR mention this paper. . 
BODY BRUSSELS, One Dollar Dress Silks. Cc RP ETS | 
Tapestries and Ingrains. A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT BY A x Yr 
TU Ano Milward’s Helix” Ne 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH OILCLOTHS STANDARD MANUFACTURERS. (In Patent Wrappers., Sold 
FRESH CANTON MATTINGS, ne Extraordinar Bar ains \, 
=. new cesign 
DRUGGETS, MATS, STAIR RODS. &e., & STRIPE AND CHECK SILKS y = a 
FROM 48c.. Sic., The., Ke. up. THIS WEEK. 
Arnold, Constable (i LACE GOODS, EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. LARGEST and FINEST ASSORTMENT in. cu < 
al | the COUNTRY to SELECT FROM. = 
BROADWAY, Corner 19th St. All the Newest and Latest Styles = 5 a ti 
Catalogue and Price List, | of MOQUETTES, WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, 
FINE MILLINERY GOODS. over Illustra- BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, z= nd 
tlhoms, sent free on application. AT PRICES LOWER x 
0 
RIDLEY & CONS Orders by mail promptly THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. = 35 
Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y A 635 BROADWAY 
rand and Allen Sts., N.Y. | EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
VERY HANDSOME PATTERNS, at 25 cents per f 
St raw G ood S 56, 58, 2, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET. | yard and upwards. SOLD EVERYWHER 
| LACE CURTAINS, WINDOW SHADES 
THOUSANDS OF CASEM TO SELECT AND UPHOLSTERY Goons OF | Bxtzs Mized Cards. name in crimson, gold & i 
FROM. NO ASSORTMENT ALL KINDS. . 
TO BE COMPARED WITH OLRS ; AOD MIXED CARDS. with pame., lic. Agente’ 
IN THIS CITY. PARTIES about to FURNISH should by no outfit, lc. L. JONES & CO., Nassau 
means fai! to! EXAMINE the IMMENSE STOCK MIXED CARDS. with amd cham 
LOWEST PRICES FOR QUALITY, UNDOUBT- NOVELTIES, and PRICES now displayed in our Agta’ Outtit .l0e. L.C.COR &CO.. Bristol. 
— NEW AND SPACIOUS WARREOOMRA, 
NEW STYLES DAILY Dress Z_ Boys’ Suite. 25 B. Nasaau. 
Sncques, Millinery, Sh K 
MANUFACTURED BY Us. eppaf na THE MAGIO COIN Box. 
( ; oF Z Z over $5 5.09 of Silver coin, 
PROMENADE HATS. ie., We., Shawle_2 Z Hosiery. 189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, cor. 13th st. 
TIES IN FRENCH CHIPS, é5c., | Laces | (TWO DOORS ABOVE FORMER LOCATION.) 
our hand,and another one 
He ~diate he kes its place 
25. up. Z Z in © 
“SU NSHINE ATs and 60c. pel r of dropping any. Sample 
REGATTA AND SAILOR BATS. De, =F BODY BRUSSELS aly 
BIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. ] paid, cts. Agents Trial 
TRIMMED BONNETS AND A R T S Boxes, for $1.00. Acents 
— wanted everywhere sig Pay. ost 
and ROUND HATS. _ Nineteenth Stre Street. Nineteenth = & 
HOUR-NEW STYLES, trom | AT RETAIL. 12 Union Square, N. 
VERY BEAU TIFLL LN DESIGN AND TEXT- A large stock of Body Brusseis Carpets, new de- 
URE, 83, $3.50, to ®. signs, atthe low price of $1.50 per yard. Also the . 
MAGNIFICENT. #5, $7.50, $Y, $10, to B15. stock of last year's patterns from $1.25 to $1.35 per 
Z yard. 
MOURNING HATS. shoes.’ = AUTOMATIC 
Kibbons, Cloths, SMYRNA CARPETS AND RUGS TENSION and 
BOYS’ HATS AND caes, new "|SUREST TAKE-UP. 
! styles, Zic.. 25c., We., Tbe. up Underwear ‘Domestics, Just received an invoice of Smyrna Carpets I 
Rugs, and Mats. A fine assortment of patterns and | LIGHTEST DOES NO? 
HATS AND CAPS DROISTCY. ‘9 y arpets. sizes, which are to be sold at low prices. RUNNING FATIGUE. 
Furniture, 7 Z Heuse Furnishing EASIEST DOES THE 
TO MATCH Goods. G TO LEARN BEST WORK 
. He ) Vy > ST LTS. Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. No. 273 Canal, through to No. 51 Howard Street, Good Agents » Domestic” 
Sp is Good ope : S. M. Ce., N. ¥. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, Great variety and baruains throughout the house. BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE 2 NoweuesS2 =. Se LS i 
All orders will receive prompt attention. Samples 
Neos. 300, 311. 311 1-2 GRAND &T., and Catalogues sont free. Best Ww mo meas-| M E c” 
sth Avenue, ur *roprietor 
NOS. 36, 58, @, 64, 6. AND 70 ALLEN 8T. JON ES Corner eth JON ES i 


North Second Street, Philadelphia. 
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